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PREFACE 


eres, THE FIELD WORK and subsequent writing of this ar- 
chaeological survey, many persons greatly aided the author. Dr. 
Glenn A. Black, archaeological field director for the Indiana Historical 
Society, supervised the survey, and I am most grateful for his encourage- 
ment and ever ready helpfulness. 

Russell A. Quillen from Plymouth, Indiana, especially deserves ac- 
knowledgment for allowing me to study and photograph his large collec- 
tion of local artifacts and for his willingness to share his intimate knowl- 
edge of sites in the county. 

The interest shown by many other collectors in the county is most 
gratifying, and their co-operation is greatly appreciated. Four of these 
collectors who took extra time to impart their knowledge of local sites 
are Rollo Ringer and Gene Smith, of Plymouth, Don Risner, of Bourbon, 
and Dunn Weaver, of Culver. 

I am also indebted to Dr. James B. Griffin, of the University of Mich- 
igan, who identified some of the pottery found in Marshall County, and 
to Dr. Georg K. Neumann, of Indiana University, who examined the 
human skeletal material from the county. 

I would be remiss if I failed to acknowledge Carolyn Boswell and 
Terry Hand of Culver, Indiana, who aided in preparing the manuscript 
and accompanying maps. 

Last, but not least, I would like to thank all the landowners of 
Marshall County who so graciously allowed me to survey their property. 
Their friendliness and co-operation will always be remembered. 


CHARLES H. FAULKNER 
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A BRIEF HISTORY AND THE NATURAL SETTING 


ARSHALL COUNTY is situated in the north-central part of Indi- 

na, and ranks 23d among the 92 counties in the state in over-all 
size, covering an area of 449 square miles. The total population in 1960 
was 32,443. It is bounded on the east by Kosciusko and Elkhart counties 
and on the north by St. Joseph County. The bordering counties to the 
west and south are Starke and Fulton counties, respectively. 

The first permanent white settlers of this area arrived in the early 
1830's, but the great influx of pioneer families from southern Indiana 
commenced in 1835. By 1836 the white population had swelled to about 
600, and during this year Marshall County was organized and named 
after Chief Justice John Marshall of the United States Supreme Court. 

Although the civilization of the white man was now established in 
the county, the original inhabitants of the area still outnumbered the 
whites 2 to 1, for a rough estimate of the Indian population in 1834 was 
about 1,500 Potawatomi! The Miami were supposed to have occupied 
this region before the Potawatomi, and an early county historian also 
mentions the Fox tribe as former residents of the Marshall County area.? 
By the 1830's, however, the Potawatomi appear to have been the sole 
aboriginal occupants of this area. Almost all of these Indians were 
removed in 1838. 

The natural setting found by the early pioneers and enjoyed long 
before their arrival by the Indians was one of timbered areas and: so- 
called wet prairies (marsh land) and dry prairies. The original natural 
vegetation was composed of a broadleaf forest. with heavily timbered 
lands consisting of both hard and soft woods including oak, maple, 
hickory, ash, beech, elm, and walnut, and the lighter oak-timbered “bar- 
rens” which were situated on the sandy areas of the county and resembled 
“large: orchards,” according to McDonald.* 

Game was plentiful in prehistoric Marshall County,-and even bison 
were said to have roamed the prairies and “barrens” before the arrival 
of the white man.4 The forest was a virtual larder stocked with elk, deer, 
bears, wolves, wildcats, raccoons, opossums, rabbits, squirrels, and other 


1'McDonald, Daniel, A Twentieth Century History of Marshall County Indiana 
(2 volumes. The Lewis Publishing Co., 1908), I, 5. 

2 Ibid., I, 9. 

3 Ibed., I, 71. 

4 Ibid., I, 3-4. 
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smaller mammals. Deer are still found in the county, and of course the 
smaller game animals are abundant yet. Birds of all kinds were found 
in forest and swamp, and the now extinct passenger pigeon was appar- 
ently the most numerous inhabitant of the tamarack swamps. Waterfowl 
of all kinds also frequented the many swamps and lakes, and one of the 
Twin Lakes was even called She-ba-ta-ba-uk or Duck Lake by the Indians 
because wild ducks congregated there by the thousands.5 Another water- 
fowl refuge was Flat Lake in West Township, a shallow lake that is 
gradually drying up, a fate already suffered by other shallow glacial lakes 
in the county. 


Lakes that have been drained or have disappeared due to natural 
causes include Lake Manatau on the western boundary of Union Town- 
ship and Muckshaw Lake south of Plymouth. In every township black 
muck soil indicates the former presence of ponds and swamps. 


The larger lakes in the county are Lake Maxinkuckee, a beautiful 
sheet of water that covers 1,864 acres in Union Township, and Lake 
of the Woods in German and North townships. The orthography of 
the word Maxinkuckee was studied by McDonald, and apparently it 
was originally spelled Muck-sen-cuck-ee. The meaning of this word has 
been translated in various ways, including “moccasin” and “there is 
grass.”® The Indian name for Lake of the Woods was Co-pen-uck-con-bes, 
their name for a tuber that grew along the shores.7 

West Township encompasses most of the smaller lakes and ponds 
of the county. Koontz Lake, in Polk Township, extends into Starke 
County. All of these lakes still provide some of the best fishing in the 
northern part of the state. 

There are two rivers that pass through the county, the Tippecanoe 
being the largest. This historically significant stream graces only a small 
portion of the county, passing diagonally through Tippecanoe Town- 
ship on its journey to the Wabash. The Yellow River, called Wi-thou- 
gan (“yellow water”) by the Indians, is really the “river of Marshall 
County.” Its tributaries drain a large portion of the county before its 
yellow waters meander out of the county to join the classic Kankakee 
River. Of the smaller creeks found in the county, only two are signifi- 
cant. Wolf Creek empties into the Yellow River, and received the name 
from the many black wolves that once roamed its banks. Pine Creek 
drains many swampy areas in Polk and North townships. 


5 McDonald, Twentieth Century History of Marshall County, I, 93. 
6 Ibtd., I, 97-98. 
7 [bid., I, 92. 
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Today Marshall County is an area of extensive crop and livestock 
farming. The average precipitation of over 30 inches and the average 
annual temperature of around 50° make this an ideal farming area. The 
principal crops grown on the rich Marshall loam are corn, wheat, and 
soybeans. Fine vegetable crops are grown on the rich black muck, and 
mint is also raised on this soil around Bremen. The most fertile soils 
are located in the eastern portion of the county and in the muck bot- 
toms; the extreme western side is mainly composed of sand hills and 
ridges of Pleistocene dune origin. The farmers in this area are especially 
beset with the problem of wind erosion. This deflation has formed large 
dunes in this sandy area, but pine trees have been planted extensively 
to check this erosion, and some of the dunes have been graded and fer- 
tilized to rebuild the topsoil. 


THE SURVEY 


AS* A LIFELONG RESIDENT of Marshall County and a student 
of North American archaeology, the author realized the archaeo- 
logical significance of the many Indian artifacts found by local residents 
in the county. Occasional visits to the areas where these artifacts were 
being recovered convinced the writer that these sites should be sur- 
veyed and recorded before continued erosion, cultivation, or leveling de- 
stroyed their archaeological value forever. Through the suggestion and 
supervision of Dr. Glenn A. Black, the Indiana Historical Bureau spon- 
sored this survey which was started in the summer of 1959, and com- 
pleted the following year. 


There were two main areas of aboriginal occupation that became 
apparent during the survey. The most important one was the sand dune 
area in the western part of the county. In fact, almost all of the sites in 
the county are located on sand or sandy loam. The question the author 
has asked himself many times is why did the Indians choose to live on 
this poor soil, especially the later groups who usually supplemented 
their diet with maize and other cultivated crops. After some considera- 
tion, several good reasons can be listed. 


In the first place, the later prehistoric groups probably did not place 
as great an emphasis on horticulture in the region of Marshall County 
as they did in other areas. The survey found few extensive habitation 
sites that could really be called permanent villages. Nearly all of the 
sites discovered were Woodland sites, and their occupational debris is 
invariably scantier and spread over a broader area, especially on the more 
northern sites. This seems to indicate a primarily hunting and collecting 
economy with a few vegetables grown to supplement the diet. A hunting 
and collecting economy usually means a nomadic or semi-sedentary ex- 
istence. Corn could be raised for several years in the humus layer formed 
by the virgin forest cover before the group was forced to move to a 
new locality. 

Secondly, this dune sand is acid, and this would deter a rank growth 
of underbrush and larger trees. Even today scrub oak and other smaller 
trees grow on these ridges. The Indian would have less trouble clearing 
such an area for habitation. 


In the third place, these sandy elevations afforded an area of good 
drainage. The sand would also provide better sanitary conditions, and 
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pits for burials, storage, and refuse could be more easily excavated with 
primitive digging implements. 

These sand ridge sites are easy to survey because intensive wind 
erosion has exposed the habitation debris for easy recovery and exami- 
nation; however, they also present problems. The stratification of the 
sites that have been badly eroded or intensively cultivated has been de- 
stroyed, but often an adjacent timbered area or other relatively undis- 
turbed area could be profitably excavated by professionals. 


The large wind-blown basins ‘are also obvious to the collectors in the 
neighborhood, and most of the sites have been previously “picked- 
over,” leaving few diagnostic artifacts which are necessary for the cul-. 
tural identification of the inhabitants of the site. Fortunately, many of 
these collectors have made their collections from specific sites available 
to the writer for study; thus some of this valuable information is not 
lost. 


Another difficulty that arose was delimiting the extent of each site 
on those ridges that had occupational debris littered along their entirety 
sometimes for.a mile or more. If there were definite concentrations of ma- 
terial of distinctive culture periods, each concentration was given a sepa- 
rate site number. Site numeration became more difficult when a large 
wooded or other uncultivated area separated two areas that yielded habi- 
tation debris of an undifferentiated culture. In that case, two numbers 
were again assigned to indicate that both areas were occupied. 


The second main area of aboriginal occupation was along the streams 
and around the lakes of the county. Almost every sand hill near water 
in the western townships exhibits evidence of aboriginal encampment. 
Many yielded only fire-cracked or burned rock, and apparently these were 
just overnight stops used for many years, for on some of these sites the 
accumulation was quite heavy. 


Toward the center of the county on the gravelly Maxinkuckee end 
moraine, the sites became more difficult to locate, but when found were 
usually situated on a sandy knoll near water. The eastern portion is com- 
posed of ground moraine and valley train and outwash sediments. Scat- 
tered sand hills and ridges along streams were again favorite abodes for 
the Indians; consequently the writer naturally concentrated his efforts 
along the water courses. 


The survey began in the southwest corner of Union Township, near 
the writer's home. Most of the sixty-five sites discovered in this town- 
ship are on the dune sand ridges in the southwest portion and on the 
sand ridges immediately south of the Yellow River. The eastern side 
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is composed of the gravelly Maxinkuckee end moraine, and sites were 
not as obvious in this area. 


West Township has always been a favorite surface hunting ground 
for the collectors in the county. The reason for this is clear: the survey 
found the greatest concentration of camp and village sites here, especially 
in the sand dune areas around the lakes and ponds in the southern half 
of the township. 


Larger ridges of wind-blown sand again invade Marshall County in 
the southwestern part of Polk Township after diminishing somewhat in 
the northern portion of West Township. Thirty-seven sites were map- 
ped in Polk Township, with an apparent concentration around Koontz 
Lake and along Pine Creek and its tributaries. 


Many former pond and lake beds cover large portions of North Town- 
ship, and the swampy conditions and scarcity of sandy refuge areas prob- 
ably account for the few sites in this area. 


Quite a number of sites are found along the Yellow River in the 
southwestern part of Center Township, but there is a decrease in larger 
sites farther north along this river. There is undoubtedly not a com- 
plete absence of sites in the eastern portion of this township, but a 
reconnaissance failed to locate any promising knolls or ridges in this 
relatively flat area. Another factor in the apparent scarcity of sites around 
Inwood and farther east could be that this area was very heavily tim- 
bered.§ 


Of the twenty-two habitation sites found in Green Township, six- 
teen of these encampments are located along or near Wolf Creek. Since 
this is one of the larger streams in the county, the writer naturally 
walked its banks from mouth to source. 


There are a number of larger sites in the northeast corner of Wal- 
nut Township along Deep or Out Let Creek, but no collectors were 
found in the other parts of the township to direct the writer to the 
smaller sites that undoubtedly exist there. 


During historic times, the area of present-day Tippecanoe Township 
had quite a large Indian population. Concentrations of lithic debris all 
along the Tippecanoe River also attest to the importance of this water 
highway to the prehistoric cultures. The survey of this township was 
mainly limited to the area near the river, although a few sites were found 
on sandy eminences in other sections of the township. 


Very few sites were found in Bourbon Township, although there is a 
concentration of smaller camps in the southeast corner. Like the eastern 


8 McDonald, Twentieth Century History of Marshall County, I, 130-31. 
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side of Center Township, much of this township is relatively flat and 
was heavily wooded in prehistoric times. 

A few habitation sites were discovered in the southern portion of 
German Township, especially along the Yellow River, its tributaries, 
and around Lake of the Woods. No sites were located in a reconnaissance 
of the northern part of this township because there is more pasture and 
grain such as wheat and oats grown on the higher ground, and no one 
was found who could direct the writer to sites. 

In the following section on site descriptions, the site numbers in 
each township do not always follow a set order. This is due to the 
discovery of new sites in areas already surveyed. The sites described 
are the only ones that yielded diagnostic artifacts or other interesting 
features. 


UNION TOWNSHIP 
Mr-1: Section 21, T32N, R1E 


This extensive site was located by the writer during the summer 
of 1953, and it has produced many artifacts on subsequent visits. A 
prehistoric village is undoubtedly represented here and the area of habi- 
tation covers several acres on a high sandy ridge which is located on the 
northwest side of Lost or Hawk’s Lake. Farther north on this sand bank 
along Out Let Creek two human burials were found by workmen on 
September 8, 1909. These inhumations were found at a depth of less 
than two feet. The bones were taken to Washington, D. C., where they 
were examined by Dr. Ales Hrdlicka of the National Museum. Hrd- 
licka stated that the skeletons represent two adult male individuals, un- 
doubtedly Indian. He added that the skulls are brachycephalic and one 
shows the effects of artificial deformation (slight bilateral frontal com- 
pression ) .° 

The sand ridge extends for a half mile to the north of Mr-1, and ul- 
timately forms the high sand ridge on the west side of Lake Maxin- 
kuckee, called “sand hill’ by local residents. A few artifacts have been 
found in scattered locations on this ridge indicating this area was used 
intensively for a habitation site, but much of this ridge adjacent to the 
lake was graded down years ago destroying most of the evidence. Two 
areas that produced some habitation debris have been given separate site 
numbers (Mr-38 and 39), although this could have been one large site. 
There are local stories which claim that several Indian burials were un- 
earthed when the ridge was first graded down many years ago, and in 


9 Culver Citizen, January 13, 1910. 
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1936, W.P.A. workmen found six more aboriginal ,inhumations: (Mr- 
40). These remains were not submitted to: abi Rea for wpinagmanyecic 
and . they. have been lost. ) 

Mr-1 is the one distinct habitation site on te sabes ae ip can: nba 
associated’ with ‘one culture period and’ perhaps’ two.’ The. majority of. 
the site appears to be Late’ Woodland.in character: due: to: the. pre- 
dominance of Type 41° sherds and ‘small notched projectile points. on 
the site. A few plain sherds with Type 3-like tempering and: one: round- 
ed “Weaver-like’ rim could- indicate. a late Middle Woodland horizon, 
and the intensive occupation on. this ridge certainly substantiates this, 
conclusion. The burials found in 1909 could represent the cemetery for 
this site, Artifacts found. on, Mr-1 include: | 


11 small side-notched projectile points 

5 small corner-notched projectile points 

3 small stemmed projectile points. 

2 small projectile points, notched on one side only 

2 small triangular projectile points = ‘s 
1 large side-notched projectile point |. 

8 broken projectile points 

3, side-notched drills 

4 expanded-base drills 

1 broken drill point: 

4 flake knives 

5 scraper knives 

-3 thumbnail ‘scrapers 

3 end scrapers 

3, side scrapers 

1 “humpbacked” scraper 

1 notched ‘scraper 

1 broken celt 

3, hammerstones 

6 slate choppers(?) or scrapers 

1 oval: chipped-slate object 

G6 grit-tempered, cord-marked sherds (Type 3 ot 4) 

7 grit-tempered, plain sherds (Type 4?) 

3 grit-tempered, cord-marked rim sherds (Type 4A) 

1: grit-tempered rim sherd, rounded lip (Type 3?) 

1 grit-tempered, cord-marked rim sherd, rim strip (Type 4B) 
1 grit-tempered, cord-marked rim sherd, cord-wrapped stick) im- 
pressions on outer lip (Type 4C) 


10 For the pottery classification used herein, sée below, pp. 87-100. 
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1 grit-tempered, cord-marked rim sherd, cord-wrapped stick im- 
pressions on inner lip (Type 4C) 

1 grit-tempered, cord-marked rim sherd, small punctations on 
tim (Type 4D) 


Mr-2: Section 33, T32N, R1E 


Mr-2 is a large camp or village site that is situated on the western 
end of a serpentine sand ridge which reveals habitation debris along 
its entirety. When this site was first surveyed in 1954, several large 
“blow-outs” contained an abundance of occupational debris; but this 
entire site has been graded and planted in crops during the past three 
years. The archaeological materials found during early visits to this site 
are as follows: 


1) 


small side-notched projectile points 

small corner-notched projectile point 

small stemmed projectile points with concave or notched bases 
crude triangular projectile point 

broken projectile points or blades 
expanded-base drills 

straight-shank drill 

broken drill point 

notched scraper 

elliptical slate gorget with two perforations 
hammerstone 

anvil stone 

grit-ternpered, cord-marked sherd (Type 1A) 


eer ON OD FE OD 


Mr-13: Section 33, T32N, RIE 


East of site Mr-2 on one of the highest points on the same undulat- 
ing ridge is a concentration of habitation debris that has been given a 
separate site number. This could well be an eastward extension of site 
Mr-2, but the debris concentration and location on an eminence warrant 
a distinct site description. The following artifacts have been found on 
this site: 


1 small corner-notched projectile point 

1 projectile point, notched on one side only 
1 small pentagonal-shaped projectile point 
2 large pentagonal-shaped projectile points 
1 broken notched projectile point 

1 T-base drill 
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1 flake knife 
1 scraper 


2) 


1 broken celt ( 


1 notched slate ax or chopper 
2 hammerstones 


x lithic samples 


3: Sect 


ion 5, T32N, RIE 


Mr- 


A large portion of this site has been destroyed by a railroad cut 


and a now 


-abandoned gravel pit. A corncob cover to prevent further 


d erosion prevented a complete survey, 


but the scarcity of occupa- 


win 
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tional debris and the meager representation of pottery and projectile 
point types indicate a Late Woodland camp site. The artifacts found 
by the survey include: 

2 small triangular projectile points 

1 broken drill point 

1 grit-tempered, cord-marked rim sherd, rim strip (Type 4B) 

x lithic samples 


Mr-4: Section 32, T32N, R1E 


Mr-4 is one of the largest and most interesting sites that has been 
found in Marshall County. This village site is situated on a sand ridge 
that abruptly terminates on the west bank of Out Let Creek. A tongue 
of land that projects from the opposite side provided the early white 
settlers with a ford across this stream, and the abundance of aboriginal 
debris on the west bank testifies that this was undoubtedly a fording and 
camping place during prehistoric times. The east bank of the stream 
at this point was also an Indian habitation site, but has been slowly de- 
stroyed by gravel pit operations (Mr-14). 

The author first visited this site in February, 1954, and found the 
ridge deeply eroded by numerous large “blow-outs” which gave the 
site a dunelike appearance. Fire-cracked rock, flint and chert chips, and 
other habitational debris were found scattered over several acres. On 
the bank directly above the stream was a concentration of debris, and 
here several fire-blackened areas were noticed on the wind-swept sur- 
face. The largest of these possible “fireplaces” proved to be prehistoric, 
for it contained at least four fragmentary pottery vessels. This disturbed 
area was at least two feet in diameter and one foot deep. Dispersed around 
the closely packed sherds were large pieces of charcoal. No other burned 
material was noted, but the sand in the immediate area varied from a 
fire-burned red and orange to a grayish charcoal-streaked color. The 
pottery was removed in the summer of 1954 and the sherds of the large 
Type 3E vessel and smaller Type 3A, subtype 1 pot were found near 
the surface with the very friable, burned and baked Type 3B and 3C 
sherds at the bottom of the “pit.” 

The terms fireplace and pit are in quotes because the exact nature of 
this feature is not known. This is either a fireplace into which several 
broken vessels have been discarded, or it is a refuse pit which received 
the still-burning contents of a fireplace plus the broken pottery vessels. 
These vessels are so fragmentary they cannot be restored, and this sub- 
stantiates the theory that they were broken when they reached this 
final resting place. The other burned areas were much smaller in size, 
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and contained no aboriginal material. There is no way to determine 
if they are prehistoric pits, or the remains of twentieth-century picnic fires. 


In this same area several sherds of a dentate-stamped, Type 3A ves- 
sel were found scattered over the surface. All of these Type 3 ceramics 
indicate that this site was occupied during Middle Woodland times, and 
the extent and concentration of occupational debris suggest the site was 
of village proportions. The vessels in the “fireplace” indicate a late 
Middle Woodland time period (see Types 3B, 3C, and 3E in the pot- 
tery classification below); however, there is some evidence besides the 
ideal location that the site was occupied earlier in the Middle Woodland 
period (see Type 3A in the pottery classification). An earlier Middle 
Woodland occupancy on this site would fall near the beginning of the 
Christian era; therefore, a span of at least 2,000 years is represented on 
this site due to the presence of late prehistoric triangular projectile points. 


Since the survey in the summer of 1959, the western portion of 
this site has been graded down and planted in grass to prevent further 
erosion. Another large burned area was uncovered in the sand during 
this grading operation, but it has not been investigated at the time of 
this writing. 

The artifacts found on this site by the author since 1954 include: 

12 small side-notched projectile points 
small corner-notched projectile points 
small stemmed projectile points 
small stemmed projectile point with concave or notched base 
large triangular projectile points 
small triangular projectile points 
crude triangular projectile point 
broken projectile points 
T-base drills 
granitic choppers 
slate scrapers or choppers (?) 
tang-base drill 
straight-shank drill 
broken drill points 
scraper-knives 
thumbnail scrapers 
pointed scrapers (gravers? ) 
miscellaneous scrapers 
notched scraper 
copper awl 
hammerstones 
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x grit-tempered sherds from vessel with zoned, dentate-stamped 
rim and plain body (Type 3A) 

1 grit-tempered, fingernail-punctated sherd (Type 3B?) 

3 grit-tempered, rim sherds, rounded lip 

X grit-tempered, cord-marked sherds (Type 3 or 4) 

x grit-tempered sherds 

Material found in “fireplace” or “pit” includes: 

x grit-tempered sherds of a vessel with cord- and dentate-stamped 
rim and plain body (Type 3A, subtype 1) 

1 grit-tempered sherd from a vessel with zoned fingernail punc- 
tations on the body 

x grit-tempered sherds of a vessel with a possible plain surface 
and finger-twisted lip (Type 3C) 

x grit-tempered sherds from a large cord-marked vessel (Type 
3E) 


x pieces of charcoal 


Mr-5: Section 30, T32N, R1E 


Site Mr-5 is located on a large drained lake bed west of Culver on 
the Marshall-Starke county line. This extensive habitation site is situated 
at the south end of the former lake on a high sand ridge that continues 
into Starke County to form the western shore of the lake bed. Habita- 
tion debris is scattered for at least a mile along this ridge; however, this 
material has accumulated in several localities, one of them being Mr-5. 


Pine trees have been planted on this site to prevent further wind 
erosion, but a few artifacts can still be found in erosional patches be- 
tween the trees. A local collector found 13 ovate-trianguloid blades in a 
cache here several years ago. These artifacts are similar in shape to 
many of the cache blades found on site Mr-215 in Green Township. The 
blades found on Mr-5 are made from a fossiliferous chert, the same 
medium used for the Green Township specimens. The raw material for 
these two caches probably came from the same source, and the finished 
artifacts represent the endeavors of a late Archaic-Early Woodland cul- 
ture group (see summary of site Mr-215). 


During an earlier survey of this site a low sand bank was troweled 
after several pottery sherds were found in the immediate vicinity. More 
sherds of this zoned, dentate-stamped vessel were discovered on a thin, 
charcoal-bearing stratum, evidently an old habitation surface. Only a 
small portion of this layer was disturbed, the remainder is still 1m situ 
beneath the sand bank. 
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Many sherds of a possible grit- and shell-tempered vessel were also 
found by the survey indicating this site was possibly utilized by the In- 
dians from Archaic to late prehistoric times. The artifacts found during 
several trips to the site include: 

3 small side-notched projectile points 
2 small corner-notched projectile points 
1 small stemmed projectile point with concave or notched base 
1 small triangular projectile point 
1 drill with unfinished base 
2 straight-shank drills 
1 side-notched drill 
9 thumbnail scrapers 
1 end scraper 
1 notched scraper 
11 grit-tempered, zoned, dentate-stamped sherds 
35 grit-tempered, plain sherds 
(The above sherds represent one Type 3A vessel) 
x grit- and shell(?)-tempered, lightly cord-marked sherds 
3 pieces of calcined bone 
x lithic samples 


Mr-6: Section 31, T33N, RIE 


In 1954 two local collectors found many artifacts and an aboriginal 
burial on this site. The author was informed of this discovery several 
weeks after the inhumation was removed from the ground, and an im- 
mediate visit to the location disclosed a late prehistoric site of some 
extent. The burial had been uncovered by wind erosion on the top of a 
sandy eminence that slopes off into the Yellow River bottoms. Habitation 
detritus is also present on this hill, and here was the only occurrence of 
pottery on the site. A verbal description of the discovery of this skeletal 
material indicates this was a bundle or secondary burial. A large tri- 
angular projectile point was found, according to the description, “where 
the neck should have been.” The skull and a few fragmentary long bones 
were taken to California by one of the collectors. 

A few hundred feet west of this hill is a low sand ridge that yielded 
most of the artifacts to local collectors and the survey. Many small tri- 
angular projectile points have been found on this ridge indicating a Late 
Woodland or Upper Mississippi occupation, but for an unknown reason 
no pottery has been found here. This is rather unusual due to the com- 
mon occurrence of pottery on large late prehistoric sites such as this. 
Materials recovered by the survey included: 
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8 small side-notched projectile points 

2 small corner-notched projectile points 

1 small stemmed projectile point with concave or notched base 
3 small isosceles triangular projectile points 

3 small equilateral triangular projectile points 

2 small triangular projectile points with concave base 
7 broken projectile points 

2 broken drill points 

1 large ovate knife 

1 broken blade 

1 flake knife 

1 scraper knife 

4 thumbnail scrapers 

1 large side scraper 

2 notched scrapers 

2 miscellaneous scrapers 

1 slate chopper (?) 

1 grit-tempered, plain sherd 

X grit-tempered, cord-marked sherd fragments 


Mr-7: Section 31, T33N, RIE 


This village or large camp site is located about a mile west of Mr-6 
on the Marshall-Starke county line. At this point the south bank of the 
Yellow River rises sharply into a flat-topped sand ridge that has under- 
gone extensive wind erosion. Here the heaviest accumulation of habita- 
tion debris yet found in the county has been exposed, especially flint and 
chert chips and spalls. A rock-lined fireplace and a shallow pit of 
discolored earth have also been uncovered in the shifting sand. This pit 
was investigated and contained a hammerstone, chunks of sandstone, 
flint chips, bits of bone, and small fragments of charcoal dispersed 
through fire-discolored sand. 


Pottery and projectile point types found by the survey suggest a Late 
Woodland-Upper Mississippi occupation, but the infrequency of pottery 
compared to the almost solid cover of habitation debris attests to an 
earlier occupation. Since this site is well known to collectors, most of the 
larger artifacts diagnostic of earlier periods probably have been removed. 
The survey found: 

11 small side-notched projectile points 
2 small corner-notched projectile points 
1 large stemmed projectile point 
3 small isosceles triangular projectile points 
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6 broken projectile points 
1 drill with unfinished base 
1 straight-shanked drill 
1 flake knife 
6 scraper knives 
6 thumbnail scrapers 
11 miscellaneous scrapers 
1 hammerstone 
) fine grit- or shell- (?) tempered, cord-marked sherds 
2 fine grit- or shell- (?) tempered, cord-marked rim sherds with 
rounded outer lip 
(The sherds described below are possibly from the same vessel.) 
21 grit-tempered, badly eroded sherds 
36 grit-tempered, cord-marked sherds 
I grit-tempered, cord-marked sherd with rim strip (Type 4B) 


Mr-8: Section 32, T33N, RIE 


Another large site in the northwest corner of Union Township is 
Mr-8, located on the southwest end of a low sand ridge that finally 
terminates about one-half mile away at the Yellow River bottoms (see 
site Mr-33 below). Several landowners in the vicinity of the site have a 
number of artifacts picked up in the large “blow-outs” that scar this ridge. 
Besides the usual projectile points, drills, and other small tools, two nota- 
ble artifacts were previously found here: a broken grooved ax and sev- 
eral large sherds of a thick, grit-tempered pottery vessel. This appears 
to be Early Woodland ware. 

Local residents claim a few Indians lived on this ridge for several 
years after the last Potawatomi were removed from the county in 1838. 
The fire-blackened outlines of their cabins were supposed still to be dis- 
cernible in the sand, but the author found no evidence of a burned struc- 
ture, although two extensive concentrations of fire-cracked rock were 
noted, 

An examination of collected material from the site indicates it was 
occupied during Early and Late Woodland times. The nonrepresentative 
sample collected by the survey included: 

1 small side-notched projectile point 

1 small triangular projectile point with concave base 
3 small broken triangular projectile points 

3 broken projectile points 

1 T-base drill 

4 scraper knives 
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9 miscellaneous scrapers 

1 slate chopper (?) 

1 hammerstone 

x grit-tempered, cord-marked sherds 

1 grit-tempered, cord-marked rim sherd (Type 4B? ) 


Mr-10: Section 28, T32N, R1E 


In the summer of 1957 several piles of fill earth in a new cemetery 
addition were examined by the author. This sandy earth contained scrap- 
ers, pottery sherds, and other debris indicating it was removed from an 
area of prehistoric occupation. The fill dirt came from a large gravel pit 
on the west shore of Lake Maxinkuckee. Here gravel is being removed 
from a high sand and gravel ridge that juts out into the lake and is ap- 
propriately called Long Point. 


An inspection of the cultivated ground around the edges of the pit 
disclosed scant habitation debris, but apparently most of the site has been 
destroyed by gravel removal. An interesting aspect of this site is that 
the pottery recovered is Middle Woodland ware. This appears to sub- 
stantiate local stories that a mound was once located somewhere on this 
ridge (see site Mr-41 below). The writer assumes that this mound was 
built by Middle Woodland-Hopewellian peoples. Materials collected from 
this site include: 


1 small side-notched projectile point 

1 broken projectile point 

3, thumbnail scrapers 

1 grit-tempered, plain sherd 

2 grit-tempered, lightly dentate-stamped sherds (Type 3A) 
1 grit-tempered, plain rim sherd with square lip (Type 3A?) 


Mr-11: Section 32, T32N, RIE 


Several debris concentrations have been surveyed on this long east-west 
sand ridge, and this particular one had a good reputation among local 
collectors before it was destroyed by the relocation of a state highway in 
1959. Artifacts found on this site by the survey are as follows: 


1 small notched projectile point 

1 small corner-notched projectile point 
1 small stemmed projectile point 

2 scraper knives 

4 miscellaneous scrapers 

1 hammerstone 
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1 granitic chopper (?) 
X grit-tempered, cord-marked sherd fragments 


Mr-12: Section 19, T32N, R1E 


Several rock-lined fireplaces were plowed up here when the area was 
first cleared in 1932. The discoverer of these fireplaces investigated one 
and claimed it was about five feet in diameter and filled with charcoal. 
He also found a large slate celt in the immediate area. 


This site is located on the east shore of the large drained lake bed on 
the Marshall-Starke county line. Most of the surrounding land is low 
and swampy, and the higher ground where the habitation probably oc- 
curred is covered by a dense woods and high weeds. The survey found a 
side-notched projectile point, a scraper, and some fire-cracked rocks in an 
adjacent field. 


Mr-19: Section 33, T33N, RIE 


The erosional “blow-outs” on this low, dunelike ridge have produced 
many artifacts in the past years. A friend of the author found a large 
pentagonal-shaped blade here several years ago. A portion of this camp 
site was graded down in 1959, and is now planted in crops. Artifacts 
recovered on this site include: 

1 side-notched projectile point 

1 side-notched scraper 

1 copper trade pendant 

3 grit-tempered, cord-marked sherds 

1 grit-tempered, cord-marked rim sherd (Type 4? ) 


Mr-21 and 22: Section 14, T32N, RIE 


Knolls and low ridges in a large horse pasture have produced debris 
indicative of aboriginal occupation. The material was found in widely 
scattered concentrations, and probably represents at least two small camp 
sites. A broken fluted point was found here by the survey. The survey 
also found: 

1 large side-notched projectile point 

2 large triangular projectile points 

4 side-notched projectile points 

1 small side-notched projectile point 

1 small stemmed projectile point 

1 small ovate-triangular projectile point 
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1 large spear or knife blade, broken 
1 “humpbacked” scraper 


Mr-24, 25, and 26: Section 32, T32N, R1E 


This long, high sand ridge has been divided into three separate camp 
sites because of distinct concentrations and convenience of location; how- 
ever, in this report it will be treated as one large site. Significant among 
the artifacts found here is a diagnostic Early Woodland rim sherd, indica- 
tive of an early occupation for this site. The landowner, Ira Faulkner, 
has found many artifacts on his farm which encompasses this ridge. He 
kindly donated a fluted, Folsom-like projectile point to the survey, but 
could not recall exactly where it was found on his farm. These three 
sites yielded: 

1 small side-notched projectile point 

very small notched projectile point with serrate edges 
small stemmed projectile point 
small corner-notched projectile point with concave or notched 

base 
] small stemmed projectile point with concave or notched base 
1 small point or drill 
1 flake knife 
1 
1 


pt peek ped 


thumbnail scraper 
end scraper 
10 miscellaneous scrapers 
15 grit-tempered, cord-marked sherd fragments 
1 thick, grit-tempered rim sherd with heavy cord-marking on ex- 
terior and interior surface (Type 1A) 


Mr-27: Section 22, T32N, RIE 


A glacial bluff on the east side of Lake Maxinkuckee was evidently 
an Indian burial ground or habitation site, for there are reports of human 
burials and artifacts having been found here. One such report is strictly 
oral, and relates that when the basement for a cottage was excavated on 
this hill, human bones were found and hauled away in wagons. 


Daniel McDonald in his Twentieth Century History of Marshall Coun- 
ty, Indiana, maintains that this was a village or camping ground south 
of the Nees-wau-gee village (Mr-99), and relates finding arrow points 
and a plummet (?) on this bluff.1! 


11 McDonald, Twentieth Century History of Marshall County, I, 8. 
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Cottages and homes now line the lake shore in this area, and a golf 
course covers the remainder of the bluff. Recovery of any evidence of 
occupation by the survey was impossible due to the absence of bare or 
eroded ground. 


Mr-31: Section 29, T32N, R1E 


A high sand bank, situated on the west side of Lost or Hawk’s Lake, 
has produced a relatively large collection for the landowner. The artifacts 
include a variety of notched and stemmed projectile points, smaller tri- 
angular points, various flint and chert tools, a rectanguloid slate pendant, 
and several celts. A fluted point, a large quartz projectile point, and a 
stemmed slate knife are especially noteworthy. The variety of projectile 
point types represented in this collection indicates a long period of inter- 
mittent camp occupancy. 

The collection of the survey is not too representative due to a growth 
of weeds and a corncob cover on the knoll overlooking the lake. It 
included: 


2 side-notched projectile points 
2 broken scraper knives 

1 thumbnail scraper 

1 flake scraper 


Mr-32: Section 7, T32N, RIE 


Two small stemmed projectile points and a dentate-stamped sherd 
were supposedly found on this sandy ground north of Moore and Houton 
ponds. The sherd was presented to the author several years ago. A mature 
crop of wheat on the site prevented a thorough examination, although 
some fire-cracked rock was observed at the edge of the field. 


Mr-33: Section 32, T33N, R1E 


Like a number of sites in the northwest corner of Union Township 
this pitted sand knoll produced evidence of a Late Woodland occupation. 
A fire-blackened area surrounded by fire-cracked rocks probably represents 
the remains of a prehistoric fireplace. Surface finds consisted of: 

1 small side-notched projectile point 
small triangular projectile point 
small broken projectile point 
broken drill point 
flake knife 
large knife or scraper, broken 
side scraper 
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3 worked pieces 

X grit-tempered sherd fragments 

2 grit-tempered, cord-marked rim sherds, with rim strip 
(Type 4B) 


Mr-34, 35, and 37: Section 34, T33N, R1E 
This long, undulating sand ridge has been divided into three site num- 

bers because of the occurrence of three separate debris concentrations. 
The nature of the material found in them indicates a series of small 
camps. The section of this ridge adjacent to the river is in timber and 
could not be surveyed. The following list includes artifacts found on all 
three sites: 

1 small side-notched projectile point 

1 small corner-notched projectile point 

1 small corner-notched projectile point with serrate edge 

2 broken projectile points 

2 scraper knives 

2 grit-tempered, cord-marked sherd fragments 

1 thumbnail scraper 

1 “humpbacked” scraper 

2 flake scrapers 

1 slate disc 


Mr-41: Section 21, T32N, R1E 


Two histories of Marshall County and one of Union Township de- 
scribe a mound that was formerly located on “Long Point,” a gravel and 
sand promontory on the west side of Lake Maxinkuckee. The later his- 
tories paraphrase McDonald’s earlier report which indicates this large 
mound was investigated on numerous occasions in the 1870’s and 1880's. 
Human bones, stone arrow points, charcoal, and other “Indian trinkets” 
were supposedly unearthed in this tumulus.!? 

This headland is also considered an ideal location for habitation by 
twentieth-century residents, for homes and cottages now occupy the entire 
lake frontage. Needless to say, the survey found no trace of this mound, 
and local residents have no idea where it was located. The summary of 
site Mr-10 above, suggests this mound was built by Middle Woodland- 
Hopewellian peoples. 


Mr-42: Section 8, T32N, R1E 
A large spring was located here in prehistoric times, and many arti- 
facts have been found by the landowner on the surrounding sandy ground. 


12 McDonald, Twentieth Century History of Marshall County, I, 3. 
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His collection is one of the largest in Union Township, but apparently 
most of his artifacts were found in other sections of the county. 


The survey was hindered by freshly plowed ground, but even this un- 
favorable condition did not conceal the heavy debris concentration around 
the now silted-in spring. One broken notched projectile point was found 
by the survey. A nearby sand ridge had also yielded many artifacts in 
the past, but it is now protected by a growth of pine trees and weeds. 


Mr-45: Section 9, T32N, R1E 


The partial grading of the west side of this wooded ridge has re- 
vealed fire-cracked rocks and other occupational remains. A broken point 
or blade and two scrapers were found on an eroded bank. The remainder 
of the site could not be surveyed due to trees and underbrush on the 
ridge. Mr-45 could represent the habitation area for the builders of the 
obliterated mounds (Mr-47) that were located on the adjacent farm. 


Mr-47: Section 4,T32N, R1E 


Although several visits to this site failed to produce any conclusive 
evidence of the former existence of burial mounds, the detailed descrip- 
tions of two local historians appear to validate their former presence here. 
In the early 1900’s, these mounds were described as located on the “Burr 
Oak Flats” north of Lake Maxinkuckee. They were situated in a tri- 
angular position from each other and were originally thirty feet in di- 
ameter and six feet high, although even in 1881 they were only half as 
high due to intensive cultivation. The mounds were supposedly excavated 
in the 1870's. Besides skeletal material, tools and implements of stone, 
iron, pottery, and copper were found.13 


In 1934 Edwin R. Corwin wrote that the mounds were now unas- 
suming, and anyone not knowing their exact location would have diffi- 
culty finding them. Corwin gave their location in respect to the land- 
owner’s house and a state highway.!4 


A survey of this “pinpointed” area located what appeared to be 
natural swells, but these could well be the mounds, destroyed by a 
hundred years of cultivation. These small rises were in a pasture, and 
the ground surface could not be investigated. : 


The size and shape of these mounds plus the artifacts reported found 
in them suggest they were Hopewellian burial tumuli. The “iron imple- 
ments” could have been hammered meteoric iron or intrusive historical 


13 McDonald, Twentieth Century History of Marshall County, I, 3. 
14 Corwin, Edwin R., One Township's Yesterdays (Culver, Ind., 1934), er 
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material, The “mould” reported on the skulls was possibly copper carbo- 
nate stain. 
Mr-49: Section 32, T33N, R1E 

This sandy knoll on the west bank of a Yellow River meander was 
cultivated on its southern slope, and here all of the habitation debris 
was noted. A pasture on the north side of this rise prevented a thorough 
investigation. This camp site yielded: 

1 small side-notched projectile point 

1 small notched projectile point 
1 stemmed projectile point 
1 triangular projectile point 
1 point or scraper (?) 
1 large triangular scraper or blade 
1 flake knife 
1 large scraper knife 
3 miscellaneous scrapers 
1 large slate chopper 
1 hammerstone 
1 grit-tempered sherd fragment 


Mr-58: Section 6, T32N, R1E 


Although fire-cracked rock was scattered over several acres in this 
gently rolling field, the archaeological material was concentrated on the 
higher swells. Artifacts found between corn rows included: 


I small side-notched projectile point 
1 notched point or blade 

1 broken scraper knife 

1 thumbnail scraper 

1 notched scraper 

1 miscellaneous scraper 

2 grit-tempered, cord-marked sherds 


Mr-60: Section 34, T33N, R1E 


The south bank of the Yellow River is somewhat elevated in this vi- 
cinity, and the cultivated sandy knolls all produce camp site debris. Only 
a cursory examination of this particular knoll could be made because of 
fresh cultivation, but slight wind erosion had already uncovered: 

1 large side-notched projectile point 
1 corner-notched projectile point 

1 large notched point or blade, broken 
1 thumbnail scraper 
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2 miscellaneous scrapers 
1 piece of worked slate (?) 


Mr-99: Section 23, T32N, R1E 


A Potawatomi village was located here until 1837, when these In- 
dians moved west according to a treaty stipulation of August 5, 1836. 
How long these Potawatomi had been on this site is unknown, but ap- 
parently this tribe was in full possession of the county when the whites 
began to arrive in 1835.15 This village in the Maxinkuckee hills was 
named the Nees-wau-gee (Nas-waw-kay) village after its principal chief, 
but his “brother chief” Quash-qua also had some authority over this 
band.1® The Congressional survey of Marshall County locates Nees-wau- 
gee’s cabin on this site. 


The village was situated on the first of a series of high glacial hills 
east of the lake. When this land was first cleared by the present owners’ 
father many years ago, large “burned areas” containing charcoal were 
noticed on top of this hill. The landowners have found many stone 
artifacts in this area, indicating the site was also utilized by prehistoric 
groups. 

This hill is now covered by an extensive orchard and grass; thus, 
very little bare ground was found to survey. A small garden patch and 
a farm lane produced a small corner-notched projectile point, a crude 
scraper knife, small pieces of porcelain, bits of bone and mussel shell, 
flint chips, and cracked stone. One would expect to find porcelain and 
other trade goods on a site as late as this, but there is no way to distinguish 
this material from early white debris, for a thriving hamlet was once lo- 
cated on these hills. 


WEST TOWNSHIP 
Mr-61 and 62: Section 28, T33N, RIE 


The Marshall County Memorial Forest now covers this entire site 
which is situated on several low sandy ridges just north of the Yellow 
River. Russell A. Quillen, a local collector, stated that this was one of 
the most productive sites in the county before the pine forest was planted 
to check soil erosion. Concentrations of debris are found scattered over a 
number of acres, and the larger ones have been given separate site num- 


15 McDonald, Twentieth Century History of Marshall County, I, 5, 20; Kap- 
pler, Charles J. (ed.), Indian Affairs. Laws and Treaties (2 volumes. Washington, 
D. C., 1904), II, 462-63. 

16 McDonald, Twentieth Century History of Marshall County, I, 6. 
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bers, although this could be one extensive site. Limited areas of eroded 
ground produced: 

1 broken projectile point 

1 “humpbacked” scraper 

1 worked slate piece 

x broken slate 

x lithic samples 


Mr-69: Section 27, T33N, R1E 


This long sand ridge has yielded many artifacts to local collectors; 
Russell Quillen found a number of projectile points, a celt, and many 
shell-tempered, cord-marked sherds that apparently represent a single 
vessel (Type 5A). The shell-tempered pottery indicates this camp site 
was inhabited by an Upper Mississippi group. The survey discovered no 
additional pottery, but did find: 

2 broken notched projectile points 

1 broken triangular projectile point, basal notched 
1 broken projectile point 

1 broken drill point 

1 thumbnail scraper 

6 miscellaneous scrapers 

1 hammerstone 


Mr-70: Section 13, T33N, RIE 


On September 4, 1838, the last Potawatomi settlement in Marshall 
County ceased to exist. From this village on the north shore of Twin 
Lakes, 859 Christianized Indians were herded westward after their homes 
were reduced to smoking ruins by the white Christians. Their hardships 
and suffering on this exodus will not be covered here; the name be- 
stowed upon this journey speaks for itself: “The Trail of Death.” 

A reserve embracing 14,080 acres had been granted to these Indians 
in 1832, and here, due to the building of a Catholic chapel around 1827 
and the magnetic influence of a “prophet” chief named Menominee, the 
Potawatomi congregated. Their village grew around the chapel of Chi- 
chi-pe Ou-ti-pe on the north bank of Twin Lakes, and as many as 75 to 
100 log huts and pole “wigwams” could have been located here in 1838.17 


As usual, the white man decided this land was too good for the In- 
dians, so on August 5, 1836, a treaty was signed by the local chiefs 
whereby their lands were ceded to the government and they were to 


17 [bid., 1, 17. 
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move tO a western reservation within two years. Menominee refused to 
sign this document in behalf of his group, but two years later General 
John Tipton, under Governor David Wallace’s orders, bravely marched 
to Twin Lakes with his armed volunteers, gathered the unfortunates to- 
gether, and “escorted” them west. 

A monument in memory of Menominee and his tribesmen was erected 
in 1909 (alas, it does not even stand on the site of the former village), 
but besides this monument and a stone marker on the supposed site of 
the old chapel, the author found little evidence that a large group of 
Indians ever lived in the area. The author surveyed the greater portions 
of sections 13 and 14 north of the lakes, and found the following occu- 
pational debris: 

1 elongated, side-notched projectile point 
1 small side-notched projectile point 
1 quartzite knife 

1 thumbnail scraper 

1 broken scraper 

x pieces of porcelain 

x pieces of glass 

x pieces of crockery 

bone fragments 

mussel shell fragments 

flint and chert chips 

fire-cracked rock 


This material was not discovered in any concentration, but most of 
it was found scattered along a high bank north and east of the lake. 
A small garden near the traditional site of the chapel yielded a few bits 
of porcelain and other historic material, but this could well be of recent 
origin. East of this cultivated ground is the probable location of the 
main part of the village, but this area has been altered by a road, rail- 
road, and the modern settlement of Twin Lakes. 


McDonald devotes a number of pages to Menominee’s village, and an 
evaluation of eyewitness reports found therein and present topographical 
conditions in the area warrant the following conclusions: 


The Reverend Isaac McCoy visited the Menominee village in 1821, 
and reported that all of Menominee’s people were living in “four little 
bark huts.”18 The settlement was evidently small before the chapel was 
built (1835?), and after its construction many of the Indians who had 
been living in scattered locations congregated around their religious 


18 McDonald, Twentieth Century History of Marshall County, I, 14. 
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center. In 1836 Bishop Bruté from Vincennes visited this village and 
described it is “a large number of . . . Indian huts .. . built around the 
chapel. . . ."19 The Reverend Warren Taylor, an early pioneer, stated 
that “this settlement was partly on the north side of Twin lakes, and 
extended over one or two sections.”2° 


These two statements indicate that the concentration of dwellings was 
near the lake and chapel, probably on the present site of Twin Lakes with 
many more huts scattered over Sections 13 and 14. Since the large set- 
tlement only lasted for such a very short time, not much debris ac- 
cumulated, and any debris that did exist was removed by the railroad 
cut, road construction, and modern house building. Local residents claim 
that the fill dirt for the railroad embankment was scraped off the sur- 
rounding land surface; this would certainly account for the relative ab- 
sence of debris. 


Another local legend concerns the burial ground. This was possibly 
located on the north bank under the present railroad embankment and 
fill. An Indian corn field that could be discerned by the absence of field 
stone was supposedly located in Section 13, but the writer found no trace 
of it. 

Mr-73: Section 27, T33N, R1E 

This site is on the eastern end of a large dunelike area or sand ridge 
that traverses the northern half of Section 27 in a northwest-southeast 
direction. An extension of this dunelike ridge is found across the center 
of Section 21. In Section 27, sites 73, 75, 76, and 78 are located on this 
ridge, but certainly do not represent one large site. Evidence of habitation 
is found from one end to the other, but site numbers were assigned to 
concentrations of debris. These were undoubtedly small camp sites that 
were established as different cultural groups utilized this location. Cul- 
tural remains from Paleo-Indian to historic tribes were found by the 
survey on this extensive ridge. 

Mr-73 is a concentration of lithic trash on a low dune near a former 
pond. This area had been freshly planted, thus preventing a complete 
exploration. The survey still found a small, side-notched projectile point 
and two scrapers. 


Mr-75: Section 27, T33N, RIE 


Several large “blow-outs” in this area have revealed an extensive con- 
centration of burned rock, flint chips, and spalls over several acres, but 


19 [bid., 1, 18; McKee, Irving, The Trail of Death, Letters of Benjamin Marie 
Petit (Indiana Historical Society Publications, XIV, No. 1, Indianapolis, 1941), 
p. 16. 

20 McDonald, Twentieth Century History of Marshall Coutny, I, 18. 
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a representative sample of artifacts was not found by the survey because 
this is a favorite “hunting ground” for local collectors. The absence of 
pottery indicates a preceramic horizon for this site, but this is only a 
guess. The survey found: 

1 very small side-notched projectile point 

2 broken projectile points 

2 broken projectile points or knives 

4 thumbnail scrapers 

4 miscellaneous scrapers 

1 broken slate gorget or bannerstone 

1 piece of worked slate 


Mr-76: Section 27, T33N, R1E 


South of Mr-75 across a low field is another ridge that has been 
eroded into dunelike proportions. Here Russell Quillen once found many 
grit-tempered, cord-marked sherds from a large vessel (Type 1B) and a 
rock-lined fireplace. The sand has now shifted back and partially filled in 
the pits where these finds were made, and the writer only found a ham- 
merstone and the usual chips and spalls. 


Mr-78: Section 27, T33N, R1E 


East of Mr-76 on the same sand ridge is another eroded area that 
produced ample evidence of aboriginal occupation. Two fire-cracked 
rock concentrations or fireplaces have been uncovered by wind erosion. 
The two sherds that were found reveal a Hopewellian occupation on this 
site (see Type 2A in the pottery classification), but the absence of ad- 
ditional pottery indicates this was a Hopewellian-Middle Woodland camp 
for only a short duration. The triangular projectile points suggest a later 
Woodland utilization of this site. The following artifacts were found: 

3 small triangular projectile points 
small isosceles triangular projectile point 
broken projectile point 
scraper drill (graving tool? ) 
flake scraper 
miscellaneous scraper 
clay- or limestone(?)-tempered rim sherds; crosshatched -rim 
bordered by a row of hemiconical punctates (Type 2A) 


NO RR RR Re 


Mr-81 and 82: Section 21, T33N, R1E 


A state highway separates Mr-80 from Mr-81, and these two areas of 
occupation could be one large habitation site. On the other hand, Mr-81 
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occupies one of the highest ite on this ridge, and is on the edge of a 
low, swampy area. Unfortunately, the survey found little eroded or cul- 
tivated ground here, and only a knife and a scraper were collected. 


Across the marshy depression is site Mr-82, and like the extensive 
area of this ridge in Section 27, this entire area seems to have been uti- 
lized by the prehistoric inhabitants. Pine trees hindered the recovery 
of artifacts, but some materials were found such as: 

1 corner-notched projectile point, basal notched 


1 broken notched or stemmed projectile point 
1 small triangular projectile point 
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1 broken projectile point 
1 equilateral triangular projectile point 
2 scrapers 


Mr-87: Section 28, T33N, RIE 


The crest of this sandy knoll has been eroded away, exposing the 
usual cracked stone and flint debris. This camp is located near a marshy 
area, and was possibly inhabited by a preceramic Archaic group. An 
eatlier horizon could be represented by a fluted point that was found 
here by Russell Quillen. The point is a small Clovis-like specimen made 
from brownish flint that is badly weathered. An Archaic occupation is 
indicated by the absence of pottery and the presence of larger notched 
and stemmed projectile points. The survey recovered: 

1 side-notched projectile point 
small side-notched projectile point 
corner-notched projectile point 
stemmed projectile point 
broken notched or stemmed projectile point 
large broken point or blade 
knife 
broken drill point 
notched scraper 
miscellaneous scrapers 
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Mr-88: Section 28, T33N, RIE 


South of site Mr-87 and on the edge of the swampy area previously 
mentioned is a low sand ridge. Although habitation material is scat- 
tered for some distance along this rise, one small area near the shore of 
the former pond(?) shows very intensive occupation. Here on the wind- 
swept ground is a solid mass of fire-cracked rock with less frequent occur- 
rences of flint and chert. This limited area has apparently been searched 
by collectors, for only these few artifacts were found: 

3 side-notched projectile points 
2 small side scrapers 
1 small scraper knife 


Mr-90: Section 29, T33N, RIE 


The close proximity to a state highway has made this site a favorite 
for collectors. In the deep “blow-outs” that have gouged this sand ridge 
Russell Quillen found one of the two copper spears that have been re- 
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ported from the county. Like the one found in Bourbon Township (Plate 
II), this is a so-called “rat-tailed” spear of native hammered copper, pos- 
sibly from the Lake Superior region. This artifact is characteristic of Late 
Archaic-Early Woodland times, but no other artifacts diagnostic of this 
time period have been found here. 

Trade or contact with another area outside the present state of In- 
diana is indicated by the broken point made of Flint Ridge flint from 
Ohio. Besides these two interesting artifacts, the site produced scant 
material, the survey finding: 

1 broken projectile point (Flint Ridge material) 
1 broken projectile point 
1 scraper 


Mr-94: Section 20, T33N, R1E 


This site is located on the east end of a long, wide sand ridge that 
continues into the northeast corner of Section 19. Below this camp site is 
low muck ground that was once a pond or swamp. Pine trees have been 
planted here to arrest erosion, but these artifacts were found in bare 
places between the trees: 

1 small side-notched projectile point 

3 broken projectile points 

1 large broken point or blade 

1 drill with unfinished base 

2 thumbnail scrapers 

1 flake scraper 

4 grit-tempered, cord-marked sherd fragments 


Mr-96: Section 18, T33N, R1E 


Habitation debris is scattered all along this serpentine sand ridge 
that terminates at the edge of a swamp. This ridge has been badly 
pock-marked by wind erosion, and numerous artifacts have been found 
here in the past. The writer found no projectile points, but in one deep 
“blow-pit” several possible Early Woodland sherds were found. Artifacts 
recovered here include: 


1 large scraper 

1 side scraper 

4 miscellaneous scrapers 

3 thick, grit-tempered, cord-marked sherds (Type 1?) 
12 grit-tempered sherd fragments 

calcined bone 
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Mr-97: Section 19, T33N, RIE 


The long, wide sand ridge in the northeast corner of Section 19 pro- 
duces occupational debris along its entirety, but there is a concentration 
of prehistoric camp debris near the west end of this dunelike area. 
Several neighbors stated that the landowner once found many artifacts 
here, but the writer has not seen this collection. This is undoubtedly 
true, for small pottery fragments and broken stone litter this area. A 
circle of fire-cracked stone was also noticed by the survey. The survey 
found: 
side-notched projectile point 
small side-notched projectile point 
small notched projectile point 
small triangular projectile point 
thumbnail scraper 
flake scraper 
miscellaneous scraper 
slate disc 
grit-tempered, smoothed-over cord-marked sherds (Type 3 

or 4?) 
10 grit-tempered sherds with eroded surface 
1 grit-tempered rim sherd with eroded surface 


ON te ee eee 


Mr-106: Section 17, T33N, RIE 


Although no artifacts were found here, mention should be made of 
this site because of the unusual habitation remains found here. On the 
gentle slope of a wooded sand ridge, a large wind-eroded area has revealed 
an enormous concentration of fire-cracked rock. The ground is literally 
paved with this burned stone, but a most careful reconnaissance failed to 
produce one flint or chert chip. This was apparently not a workshop, and 
whether it represents a temporary camp or the remains of a stone boiling 
is purely conjectural. 


Mr-110: Section 16, T33N, R1E 


Aboriginal debris is scattered along the east edge of this high sand 
ridge for at least ¥g of a mile. This ridge is north of a low area through 
which a stream flowed in prehistoric times. No pottery was found on this 
extensive site, but a large area was planted in oats making a survey of 
this portion impossible. More favorable conditions could have revealed 
the presence of pottery and a more representative sample of lithic arti- 
facts. A fire-blackened area was observed in an erosional sand bank. 
The following artifacts were found in two large “blow-pits”: 
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side-notched projectile point 

very small side-notched projectile point 
corner-notched projectile points 
triangular projectile point 

broken projectile points 

flake knives 

scraper knife 

thumbnail scraper 

flake scrapers 

miscellaneous scrapers 
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Mr-112: Section 21, T33N, R1E 


On the south side of the old stream bed directly across from site 
Mr-110 is another high sand ridge that is actually a westward extension 
of the dunelike area described in Section 27. Several years ago a local 
collector found 14 ovate-trianguloid blades here in a cache. These are 
made of the same chert as those found on Mr-5 and Mr-215, and prob- 
ably represent another cache deposit of a Red Ochre-like culture (see 
summary of Mr-215, below). 

This site is now largely overgrown with small trees and weeds, and 
few eroded areas were found to survey. Besides collecting four scrapers, 
the writer discovered two concentrations of fire-cracked rocks. 


Mr-115: Section 21, T33N, RIE 


South of site Mr-112 the ridge has been badly eroded into a dune 
area that covers many acres. On the east end archaeological debris of 
village proportions has been uncovered in the shifting sand. Several 
years ago Russell Quillen collected a number of pottery sherds here, and 
has kindly donated them to the survey. This collection consists of: 


16 sand or clay-tempered sherds, badly eroded (Type 2A) 
4 sand or clay-tempered sherds, possible trailed lines, badly eroded 
2 sand or clay-tempered rim sherds; cross-hatched rim bordered 
by a row of hemiconical punctates (Type 2A) 
1 thick, grit-tempered plain sherd 


The survey encountered many small fragments of pottery scattered 
about, and a concentration of fire-cracked stone and dark earth that 
could be a pit or fire area. Nearby the wind had uncovered a cache(?) 
consisting of an iron peg (flaking tool?), a worked sandstone disc, a 
scraper, and two flint chips. This material is either an early historic cache, 
or it was picked up on the site and “cached” recently. In any case, the 
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shell-tempered pottery indicates the site was occupied in late prehistoric 
times, although the Type 2A ware found here reveals an earlier, Middle 
Woodland occupation. The survey collected: 
2 broken triangular projectile points 
broken projectile points 
notched drill or projectile point 
flake knife 
broken scraper knives 
scraper or graver(? ) 
thumbnail scraper 
flake scrapers 
miscellaneous scrapers 
piece of worked slate 
ovate slate object 
chopper 
broken metal knife blade 
bone fragments 
grit-tempered, badly eroded sherd fragments 
shell-tempered, badly eroded sherd fragments, one fragment 
cord-marked (Type 5A) 
13 thin, shell-tempered, badly eroded sherd fragments 
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Mr-116: Section 21, T33N, R1E 


The west end of this sand ridge in Section 21 has been deeply gouged 
by the wind, some of the sand blows reaching a depth of 10 to 20 feet. 
Small amounts of burned rock, flint, and chert are found in all of these 
holes, but the greatest concentration is located on the north bank along 
the old stream bed. A Clovis-like fluted point, one of the finest the 
writer has seen from the county, was found here by Russell Quillen, and 
other collectors stated that many artifacts were found here in the past. 
Apparently most of this material was picked up, for the survey only 
found: 

1 broken point or knife 
1 thumbnail scraper 

4 miscellaneous scrapers 
1 slate chopper 


Mr-120: Section 23, T33N, RIE 


About a quarter of a mile south of Twin Lakes are several sand 
knolls, most of them in pasture. One was cultivated and wind-swept at 
the time of the survey, and on top of this knoll a number of artifacts 
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were found. The absence of pottery, some Archaic-like projectile points, 
and the bannerstone fragment suggest this is a possible Archaic site. 
The following artifacts were found here: 
1 large side-notched projectile point 
side-notched projectile points 
corner-notched projectile point 
small corner-notched projectile points 
very small, isosceles triangular projectile point 
broken winged bannerstone, slate 
broken stemmed projectile point 
broken projectile point 
large point or blade fragment 
miscellaneous scrapers 
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Mr-124: Section 23, T33N, R1E 


Russell Quillen found two burials on this sand knoll which is south 
of an artificial lake called Mill Pond. The author examined one of these 
burials which consists of long bones and ribs in a poor state of preser- 
vation. No artifacts were found with these inhumations, but it is assumed 
they were aboriginal. A formidable stand of pines completely covers 
this site now, and no artifacts were found during the survey, although 
burned rock and flint chips were noted. 

Mr. Quillen reported that he found a number of habitation sites 
around the edges of this lake which was formed in the old outlet of 
Twin Lakes when the stream was dammed in 1836. Scarcely any of these 
sand ridges are cultivated at the present time, and are in pasture or second 
growth timber. 


Mr-125: Section 17, T33N, RIE 


This extensive sand ridge covers many acres, and signs of prehistoric 
occupation are found over its entirety. The land is now a private game 
preserve, and pine trees have been planted in many of the erosional 
areas. Collectors have taken numerous artifacts from this site, and Russell 
Quillen has several unique projectile points that he found here. Of 
special interest are two Clovis-like points without flutes, and a broken 
point that exhibits Yuma-like flaking. The discovery of these artifacts 
and the absence of ceramics indicates this is an early site. 


Mr-131 and 132: Section 18, T33N, R1E 


The west side of this extremely high sand and gravel kame has been 
exposed by gravel excavations and wind erosion. The lower portions con- 
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sist entirely of dune sand, and here much archaeological material has 
been collected in the past. Notable among the artifacts found on this 
hill are a small discoidal and a ball-type bannerstone. Here on Mr-131 the 
survey only found a small side-notched projectile point and a broken 
point or scraper. Half way up the west slope a concentration of burned 
rock has been exposed. 

The crest of this hill is entirely gone due to extensive gravel removal. 
No habitation material was noted around the edge of this excavation. The 
east slope of the hill again consists of sand, and fire-cracked rock is in 
evidence. A level, sandy terrace at the base of the hill and on the edge 
of a marshy area was another camp site (Mr-132). 


Mr-133: Section 8, T33N, R1E 


This village site on the west side of Flat Lake is probably one of the 
largest in West Township. Along the west shore deep “blow-pits” and 
high dunes have been formed in the aeolian sand ridge. In the basins 
myriads of burned rock, flint and chert chips, and pottery sherds were 
found. Of course this site was a favorite for local collectors, and an 
untold number of artifacts have been found here. One collector informed 
the writer that he found silver buttons and other old historical material 
here, but unfortunately these have been lost. This seems to substantiate 
the story that historic Indians had a camp or village here.*! 


The survey found no definite trade material on its sojourn to this 
site, but old porcelain, crockery, and square nails litter certain areas. 
If the Potawatomi or other historic tribes did live on this site, they 
could have deposited some of this trash. Unfortunately, these sand pits 
have been utilized as recent dumping areas, so if historic Indian material 
is to be found here, it cannot be distinguished from the white man’s 


debris. 


The large amount of Late Woodland sherds in the survey collection 
testifies to an intensive late prehistoric occupation here. The Type 3D 
sherds found eroding out of a sand bank indicate an even earlier, Middle 
Woodland horizon. 

Surface material found here includes: 

3, small side-notched projectile points 
5 broken projectile points 

2 point or blade fragments 

1 small knife 

4 broken scraper knives 


21 McDonald, Twentieth Century History of Marshall County, I, 93. 
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3 thumbnail scrapers 
3 miscellaneous scrapers 
1 crude sandstone disc 
pieces of worked slate 
x calcined bone 
27 grit-tempered, cord-marked sherds 
8 thin, grit-tempered, cord-marked sherds 
64 grit-tempered sherds with eroded surface 
1 grit-tempered, cord-marked sherd, possible collared rim (?) 
4 grit-tempered, cord-marked rim sherds, rim strip (Type 4B) 
1 grit-tempered, badly eroded rim sherd, possibly impressions on 
inner lip 
11 grit-tempered, cord-marked and smoothed sherds from a vessel 
with exterior bosses (Type 3D) 


Mr-135: Section 7, T33N, RIE 


A few hundred yards west of Mr-133 is another sand ridge that has 
been opened by wind erosion. Habitation debris is scarce, and fire- 
‘cracked rocks were found in scattered locations. Russell Quillen found a 
broken pipe of the simple tubular type here several years ago. The writer 
recovered a broken triangular projectile point and a pitted hammerstone. 


Mr-137: Section 10, T33N, RIE 


The southern half of Section 10 is one long, high sand ridge that has 
been blown into a series of basins and dunes. Portions of the ridge are 
covered with scrub oak and sassafras, but the extremely deep basins at 
the east end revealed the usual lithic debris. The finest sherds of shell- 
tempered, Upper Mississippi pottery from the county were found here 
by Russell Quillen. These sherds show a close relationship to Fisher or 
Oneota pottery (see Type 5B in the pottery classification). The survey 
recovered: 

1 corner-notched projectile point 
1 triangular projectile point 
1 sandstone disc 


Mr-138: Section 10, T33N, R1E 


At the east end of the sand ridge in Section 10 is a small pond or 
former lake that is rapidly drying up. From the old beach line to the 
country road at the top of the ridge, the entire slope is wind blown. Pine 
trees which are sold commercially have been planted here, and the shift- 
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ing sand has been halted. A vast array of artifacts has been recovered 
from this site by Russell Quillen, including a Clovis-like fluted point, a 
broken bannerstone, a gorget, and two pitted mortars. The want of pot- 
tery over this tract of several acres and the artifacts found here by Mr. 
Quillen warrant the designation of an Archaic site. A visit to the site 
produced: 

side-notched projectile points 

small side-notched projectile point 

corner-notched projectile point 

broken projectile points 

scraper knife 

thumbnail scraper 

side scraper 

miscellaneous scrapers 
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Mr-142: Section 11, T33N, R1E 


South of Pretty Lake is an eastward continuation of the ridge found 
in Section 10. Formerly, this ridge was cultivated and wind eroded in 
several places, and both areas produced artifacts for local collections. At 
the present time the only “blow-pits” on this ridge are at the western 
extremity, and here the survey found a few artifacts. This area has been 
designated site Mr-142. The eastern portion toward Dixon Lake is now 
either covered by underbrush, or utilized as pasture. Three banner- 
stones were found at various times on this section of the ridge. Mr-142 
produced: 
small side-notched projectile point 
broken notched projectile point 
thumbnail scraper 
small side scraper 
small quartzite chopper or scraper 
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Mr-143: Section 10, T33N, R1E 


An erosional sand basin has formed on the top of this sandy hillock 
which is on the edge of a small bog and former stream bed. A state 
highway has cut through this dunelike knob, and a dark humus line can 
be seen in the cut about a foot below the present surface. Cracked stone 
is quite profuse on the hilltop, and here the following artifacts were 
found: 

1 broken triangular projectile point 
2 point or blade fragments 
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1 large drill 

1 thumbnail scraper 

2 miscellaneous scrapers 
1 small copper awl 


POLK TOWNSHIP 
Mr-152: Section 6, T34N, R1E 


Scant acreage had been cultivated on this sandy ridge at the time of 
the survey, and the only prehistoric remains discovered consisted of a 
scraper, flint and chert chips, and the ever-present burned rock. This 
meager sample does not warrant the conclusion that the ridge was 
seldom occupied. The landowner reported finding many artifacts on 
his farm, and just below the ridge to the east is an old lake bed, once 
known as the huckleberry marsh. There was a “village” located in its 
environs before the turn of the century, and this seasonal camp gained 
great notoriety for the amount of berries picked here, and its resem- 
blance to a frontier mining camp.?* Perhaps the Indians camped here 

earlier to gather and dry the berries.? 


Mr-155. Section 7, T34N, R1E 


Koontz Lake protrudes a watery arm into Marshall County in Section 

7, and the high, sandy lake front in this area was undoubtedly occupied 
in aboriginal times. Cottages and homes prevented a survey of the shore- 
line, but a soybean field a few hundred yards from the lake yielded some 
camp debris. A dense oak woods covers most of this site. The writer 
recovered: 

1 thumbnail scraper 

1 miscellaneous scraper 

1 piece of worked slate 

pieces of mussel shell 


Mr-156. Section 18, T34N, R1E 


The southeast side of Koontz Lake is very sandy, and Russell Quillen 
told the writer that he found many artifacts here a number of years ago. 
He kindly donated some calcined bone that was uncovered by wind 
erosion in a sand blow. The fragments represent the cremated remains 
of an adult, probably female.24 The area where this cremation was found 


22 McDonald, Twentieth Century History of Marshall County, I, 132. 
23 Swindell, Minnie H., The Story of Marshall County (n. p., 1923), p. 59. 
24 Letter from Georg K. Neumann, September, 1959, 
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is now covered with residences, and the only evidence of prehistoric 
encampment was found slightly to the southeast along a small stream. 


Mr-160: Section 18, T34N, R1E 


Southeast of Koontz Lake and along the same stream that flows past 
Mr-156 is an extensive camp site covering several acres. Mr-160 was 
certainly not intensively occupied, for the debris is quite scattered with 
no evident concentrations. The scarcity of worked stone also indicates 
sporadic utilization of the site. The survey found: 

1 flake scraper 
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1 miscellaneous scraper 
1 granitic chopper 
1 large quartz crystal 


Mr-161: Section 7, T34N, R1E 


About forty years ago, five or six large flint discs were plowed up 
by a farmer living just east of Koontz Lake. The writer interviewed 
this landowner who still farms the same ground. He described the 
discs as being made of dark, “shiny” flint. They were buried in a “circle” 
on the edge of a muck field. Regrettably, these artifacts are not avail- 
able for study, but they undoubtedly represent a cache of flint “blanks,” 
perhaps made of dark, bluish-gray southern Indiana flint or “hornstone.” 
A short distance north of the cache site is a sandy ridge on which the 
landowner claims Indian artifacts were quite abundant. This area was 
in pasture, but a few fire-cracked rocks were observed in a lane. 


Mr-167: Section 16, T34N, R1E 


This large site is located on the south branch of Pine Creek, a small 
stream that ultimately flows into the Kankakee River. Both sides of the 
creek were utilized as occupation sites, but the greatest concentration of 
debris was found on the south side of the stream. Here two wind-swept 
sand knolls were covered with flint and chert chips and burned stone. 
Although the site covers a large area and was carefully surveyed, no 
potsherds were found. This indicates a prepottery Archaic site or a 
popular temporary camp site during later times. “Arrow heads,” an 
ax, and a mortar were supposedly found here by the landowner’s chil- 
dren. Artifacts found by the survey include: 


— 


large side-notched projectile point 
side-notched projectile points 
small side-notched projectile point 
small corner-notched projectile point 
broken projectile points 

notched drill or point 

thumbnail scraper 

end scrapers 

side scraper 

“humpbacked” scrapers 

flake scraper 

notched scraper 

miscellaneous scrapers 
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1 small double-pointed knife 
1 piece of worked sandstone 
‘1 double-pitted hammerstone 
2 hammerstones 

2 spherical objects 


Mr-169 and 170: Section 16, T34N, R1E 


In the southwest 14 of Section 16, the Plymouth-LaPorte Trail, per- 
haps once an Indian trail,?5 crosses a small stream. At this former ford 
habitation debris was found on both sides of the stream, and these 
occupational areas were assigned separate site numbers. The artifacts 
found on these two sites are listed together. Road building operations 
probably account for the small sample of artifacts that includes: 


1 stemmed projectile point 
1 broken projectile point 
1 broken drill 

1 broken scraper knife 

1 flake scraper 

5 miscellaneous scrapers 

3 pieces of worked slate 
calcined bone 


Mr-244: Section 36, T35N, R1E 


A rolling sand ridge traverses the northern edge of Section 36, and 
nearly every swell on this elevation produced some prehistoric camp 
debris. At the west end of this ridge, one of the highest knolls has 
been drifted into basins and dunes, and occupational debris was es- 
pecially heavy in this area. This large camp covers several acres, and 
the absence of pottery indicates a preceramic site. Although collectors 
have visited this site for years, the writer still recovered: 

1 small side-notched projectile point 
1 corner-notched projectile point 
9 broken projectile points 
3 scraper knives 
1 small side scraper 
6 thumbnail scrapers 
12 miscellaneous scrapers 
1 quartzite chopper (?) 
1 slate chopper 


25 McDonald, Twentieth Century History of Marshall County, I, 148. 


PLATE I. Typical ovate-trianguloid blades from cache of 300+ blades 
found on Mr-215, Green Township, in 1947. Russell A. Quillen Collec- 
tion 


PLATE II. “Rat-tailed” copper spear found in Bourbon Township. 
67% in. E. P. Smith Collection 


PLATE III. Pendants. The one on the left was found in West Town- 
ship, the one on the right in Center Township. Russell A. Quillen Col- 


lection 


PLATE IV. Large points or knives. The one in the center was found 
in North Township. Russell A. Quillen Collection 


PLATE V. Large unfinished bannerstone found south of Lake Maxin- 
kuckee in Union Township. Russell A. Quillen Collection 


PLATE VI. Tubular pipes found in West Township. The lower one 
was found on Mr-135. Russell A. Quillen Collection 


PLATE VII. Fluted projectile points found in West Township. Left 
to right: from Mr-87, Mr-116, Mr-138. Russell A. Quillen Collection 


PLATE VIII. Slate tube and bannerstones from Marshall County. Rus- 
sell A. Quillen Collection 
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1 fragment of white clay pipe 
x hammerstones 


Mr-254: Section 20, T35N, R1E 


Three small camp sites were found along Yellow Bank Creek, and 
although none of them produced many artifacts, one should be de- 
scribed to explain the nature of the sites in this area. Very little dune 
sand is present in this northwest corner, and these small sites are situ- 
ated on heavy sandy loam which forms the second terrace of this stream. 
Debris consisting of cracked stone and occasional flint and chert flakes 
is usually scattered for several hundred yards along the creek. On Mr- 
254 the survey found: 

1 small stemmed projectile point 
1 triangular projectile point 

1 “humpbacked” scraper 

1 broken full-grooved ax 

1 hammerstone 


NorRTH TOWNSHIP 
Mr-235: Section 8, T34N, R1E 


A recent housing development in this area has destroyed most of 
this site which was located on several small sand knolls. Directly south 
of this camp site for more than a mile were undoubtedly more small 
occupational areas, but most of this terrain can not be surveyed be- 
cause of wooded tracts and pasture. Numerous artifacts have been 
found here, and many of them now repose in the Russell Quillen col- 
lection. The graded and otherwise disturbed portions of Mr-235 yielded: 

1 flake knife 

2 scraper knives 

1 thumbnail scraper 

2 miscellaneous scrapers 
1 broken slate scraper 
1 hammerstone 


Mr-237: Section 17, T34N, R2E 


The extent of this site is unknown, for it is situated on a very long 
north-south ridge of dune sand that has been wind-eroded in random 
areas, one of them designated Mr-237. Here several wind-scooped 
basins are littered with flint, chert, and other nonperishable debris. Other 
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1 side-notched point or drill 
1 small side scraper 


1 thumbna 


I scraper 
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1 large scraper knife 
1 miscellaneous scraper 
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Near the northeast shore of Lake of the Woods is an elevated piece 
of ground that was once known as “Hickory Island.” As the name in- 
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dicates, this tract was surrounded by water, probably an ancient ex- 
tension of the present lake. The east side of this rise drops abruptly 
to the old lake bed, and along this former shoreline several articles of 
aboriginal manufacture were found. They included: 

1 small side scraper 

1 “humpbacked” scraper 

1 quartzite scraper 

1 large anvil stone 

At the north end of this old elevated shoreline is a wooded area 

that has never been ravaged by the plow. The landowner kindly pointed 
out a low flower- and bramble-covered mound in this oak-hickory 
woods. This rise is only two feet high, but the diameter could not be 
estimated because of the entanglement that almost covers it from view. 
This might possibly be an aboriginal burial tumulus, for two very low 
mounds were supposedly located on the adjacent farm. The local story 
concerning the mounds also relates that they were obliterated years ago. 
At least this much of the story is true, for the author found no trace 
of them. 


CENTER TOWNSHIP 
Mr-198: Section 29, T33N, R2E 


North of the confluence of Wolf Creek and Yellow River are a 
number of small camp sites on both sides of the latter stream. One of 
the larger occupational areas is Mr-198 which is situated on a sand 
hill on the east bank of the river. Habitation debris is not heavy, but 
it covers several acres on this sandy rise. The absence of pottery and 
the recovery of two broken polished slate objects suggest a possible 
Archaic horizon for this site. The survey found: 

1 side-notched projectile point 
1 large side scraper 
1 end scraper 
“humpbacked” scraper 
slate chopper or scraper 
knife or scraper with worked point 
broken winged bannerstone 
chip of a polished slate object 
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Mr-200: Section 30, T33N, R2E 


On the west side of the Yellow River in Section 30 are two paral- 
lel north-south ridges, and the landowner claims that a burial with ac- 
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companying artifacts was dug up on the westernmost ridge many years 
ago. Included with the grave goods was a pipe of unknown proveni- 
ence, but unfortunately all of the artifacts were reburied with the 
skeletal material because of some superstitious feelings among the ex- 
cavating party, 

The area where this inhumation was discovered was in pasture and 
could not be surveyed; however, the ridge to the east was cultivated 
and here the writer observed evidence of aboriginal occupation. Although 
the survey failed to find any artifacts, the landowner has picked up a 
small full-grooved ax, a large corner-notched blade, and many small 
stemmed and notched points on these ridges. 


Mr-217: Section 16, T33N, R2E 


A historic Potawatomi village and several small burial mounds were 
reported to be in this general area along the old Michigan Road. The 
Reverend Warren Taylor said an Indian village here “was called Pash- 
po, from its principal chief.”26 The name Pash-po-ho is found on a 
treaty made with the local Potawatomi chiefs in 1836.27 


This site has been completely destroyed by gravel-pit operations 
and the building of a motor speedway. The writer found slight evi- 
dence of aboriginal occupation in these disturbed areas, but two Indian 
burials uncovered here by W.P.A. workmen in 1933 while removing 
gravel seem to prove the existence of a former habitation site. These 
inhumations were supposedly a male and female buried together, and 
certainly represent historical burials, for several trade articles were found 
with them. The historical grave goods include silver broaches and 
bracelets, tinklers, a thimble, and a piece of cut leather. These artifacts 
and the skeletal material were given to a local collector who recently 
sold the entire lot to the Ohio State Museum. 


A student of archaeology at Indiana University visited the Ohio 
State Museum recently and examined the artifacts. Although the silver 
had not been cleaned, the museum believes the jewelry is the product 
of Robert Cruikshanks of Montreal, who made such silver work be- 
tween the years 1768 and 1809.78 

One of the crania was brought back to Indiana University for Dr. 
Georg K. Neumann to examine, and although the absence of the mandi- 


26 McDonald, Twentieth Century History of Marshall County, I, 18. 

27 Ibid., 1, 36; Kappler (ed.), Laws and Treaties, II, 463. 

28 Quimby, George I., Jr., “Notes on Indian Trade Silver Ornaments in Michi- 
gan,” in Michigan Academy of Science Arts and Letters, Papers (Ann Arbor), 
XXII (1937), 21. 
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ble restricted Dr. Neumann’s analysis, he concluded that the robusticity 
is not unlike many Potawatomi crania. 

An interview with the collector who obtained this material from 
the discoverers revealed that some fragments of cloth, possibly calico 
(?) were also recovered with the burials, plus two pottery sherds which 
he kindly donated to the survey. One is a cord-marked body sherd, but 
the other is extremely interesting, for it adds credibility to the story 
of burial mounds once being located here. According to McDonald, 
the mounds were already destroyed by 1881,?9 and, of course, no trace 
of them remains today. The sherd, undoubtedly included in the his- 
toric grave fill, is an annular punctated Hopewellian-Middle Woodland 
type (Type 3A), and indicates that a mound-building group at least oc- 
cupied this site. 

29 McDonald, Daniel, Héstory of Marshall County, Indiana, 1836 to 1880 
(Chicago, Kingman Bros., 1881), p. 24. 
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The pit where these burials were uncovered and the possible locus 
of the Middle Woodland habitation site has now been completely graded 
down, and is covered with high weeds. No examination was possible 
in this area. 


Mr-267: Section 25, T34N, R2E 


This is the largest site along the Yellow River in the northern 
section of Center Township, but a representative collection was not 
obtained by the survey because the site has always been a favorite sur- 
face hunting ground. A party of collectors walked over this site only 
a couple of days before the writer arrived for the survey. Although 
broken stone and other debris is scattered for several acres over this 
dunelike ridge, the heaviest concentration of burned rock and flint 
and chert covered the highest knoll on the edge of the river bottom. 
A special effort was made to find pottery sherds on this ideally situated 
site, and the failure to recover any indicates a preceramic horizon. The 
survey did recover the following artifacts and the meager remains of 
what might have been a human cremation. 

1 side-notched projectile point 
2 small corner-notched projectile points 
6 broken projectile points 

1 broken expanded-base drill 
2 broken blades or scrapers 

1 side scraper 

4 thumbnail scrapers 

2 flint blanks (?) 
11 miscellaneous scrapers 

1 piece of worked slate 

x hammerstones 

4 calcined bone fragments 


Mr-276: Section 28, T33N, R2E 


The discovery of a large unfinished bannerstone of banded slate 
and the absence of potsherds on this site suggest another Archaic camp. 
Habitation debris, which is not heavy, is concentrated on the dune sand 
portion of a crescent-shaped ridge that limits the northern extent of an 
area of low muck ground. This is probably a former lake bed. Besides 
camp debris that included much broken slate, the survey finds consisted 
of: 

1 small side-notched projectile point 
1 broken flake knife 
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1 broken scraper knife 

1 notched scraper (re-worked point) 

1 small scraper 

3 large scrapers or rough blanks 

1 unfinished bannerstone, probably a lunate form 
1 slate picklike object 

x pieces of chipped slate 


GREEN TOWNSHIP 
Mr-162: Section 31, T33N, R2E 


Discussing former Indian villages in Marshall County, McDonald 
states that, “There was a village which had been abandoned when the 
whites began to settle here just north of Wolf Creek. . . . ”3° Visiting 
this locality several times in the summers of 1959 and 1960, the writer 
found no conclusive evidence of a historic site near the Wolf Creek- 
Yellow River confluence, but several prehistoric encampments were lo- 
cated. The largest of these sites, and probably one of the most inter- 
esting village sites in the county is situated west of the former white 
settlement on the edge of the creek bottoms. Here the debris-laden zone 
of occupation yielded the pottery of at least three cultural periods. The 
sand at one end of this low knoll is especially dark and contains animal 
bone, bits of charcoal and potsherds, and what appears to be baked clay 
or daub. At first this was considered a midden, but a second visit to 
the site increased the writer’s interest in the bits of baked clay scattered 
over the “midden.” Since shell-tempered pottery was found on the vil- 
lage site, this could possibly be the remains of a burned Upper Missis- 
sippi house that had a mud or daub constituent on the walls. Middle 
and Late Woodland sherds were also picked up here indicating some 
stratification might be present. Two visits to this site produced: 


2 large side-notched projectile points 
3, side-notched projectile points 

small side-notched projectile points 
corner-notched projectile point 

knife 

flake knife 

scraper knife 

thumbnail scrapers 

small corner-notched projectile point 
crude triangular projectile point 
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30 McDonald, Twentieth Century History of Marshall County, I, 9. 
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broken triangular projectile point 
broken points 

broken drill or point 

T-base drill 

small side scraper 

notched scraper 

miscellaneous scrapers 

slate choppers 

worked granitic implement 
hammerstones 

broken white clay pipe stems 

cut bone fragment 

animal bones 

pieces of daub (?) 
grit-tempered, cord-marked sherds 


thin, grit-tempered, cord-marked sherds (Type 4?) 


plain grit-tempered sherd 


grit-tempered, smoothed-over cord-marked sherds 
grit-tempered, cord-marked rim sherd (Type 4A) 
grit-tempered sherd with zoned area of dentate stampings (Type 


3A) 
shell-tempered, cord-marked sherd (Type 5A) 


Mr-186: Section 9, T32N, R2E 


Cracked and chipped slate is quite abundant on this extensive site 
on the west bank of Wolf Creek, but flint and chert leavings are at 
a minimum. This semicircular sand ridge is well known to collectors, 
and besides a variety of projectile points, a broken gorget with at least 
two perforations was collected here. The survey found the following 


artifacts between corn rows: 
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side-notched projectile point 
small stemmed projectile point 
small triangular projectile point 
broken projectile points 
point or blade fragments 
flake knife 

thumbnail scraper 
“humpbacked” scraper 

flake scrapers 

miscellaneous scrapers 

large slate chopper or scraper 
pieces of worked slate 
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Quillen discovered a plow-disturbed cache?! of 463 whole and broken 
ovate-trianguloid blades (Plate I). These artifacts were generously loaned 
to the writer for examination, and a preliminary report was prepared at 
that time.?? In the spring of 1960, the writer was informed of an al- 
most identical cache of 320+ blades that was found in Pulaski County, 
Indiana. These cache blades, seven corner-removed or stemmed points 
or knives, and numerous rolled copper beads were recovered with a 
burial in 1938.33 A comparison of the Pulaski County grave goods with 
those found in a Wisconsin Red Ochre grave,34 indicates a Red Ochre- 
like affinity for this northern Indiana component. There is also a rela- 
tionship to some early Point Peninsula sites and a Glacial Kame com- 
ponent in Michigan.3> All of the aforenamed foci or cultures repre- 
sent a Late Archaic or Early Woodland horizon, and the Marshall County 
caches express the burial ceremonialism of this early period. The 
skeletal remains have been destroyed by the acid sand and cultivation.3¢ 


A visit to this site revealed a prehistoric encampment north of a 
small pond called Eddy Lake. Occupational debris is concentrated on 
two sandy knolls on a high ridge that traverses the countryside in an 
east-west direction. The following artifacts were found on the two 
cultivated knolls: 


1 side-notched projectile point 

1 small corner-notched projectile point 

1 broken notched projectile point 

1 scraper knife 

1 large end scraper 

6 miscellaneous scrapers 

2 granitic choppers 

1 hammerstone 

2 grit-tempered, cord-marked sherd fragments 


31 Faulkner, Charles H., “A Possible Early Woodland Cache Discovery in 
Northern Indiana,” in Indiana Academy of Science, Proceedings, 1959 ( Indianap- 
olis, 1960), p. 93. 

32 Ibid. 

33 Faulkner, Charles H., “The Red Ochre Culture: An Early Burial Complex 
in Northern Indiana,” in The Wisconsin Archeologist, N.S., XLI, No. 2 (June 
1960), p. 43. 

34 Ritzenthaler, Robert, and Niehoff, Arthur, “A Red Ochre Burial in Ozaukee 
County,” in The Wisconsin Archeologist, N.S., XXXIX, No. 2 (June, 1958), pp. 
117-19. 

35 Letter from James B. Griffin, April, 1960. 

36 Faulkner, “The Red Ochre Culture,” in The Wisconsin Archeologist, N. S., 
XLI, 43. 
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Mr-216: Section 28, T32N, R2E 


Approximately a quarter of a mile northeast of site Mr-215 the 
serpentine sand ridge terminates abruptly at the edge of a swamp. A 
dunelike area has been created by the wind, and the shifting sand ex- 
posed a burial here several years ago. The skeleton, which was recovered 
by Russell Quillen, is quite fragmentary and consists of only a mandible, 
broken ulna, and humerus, and a few finger bones. No artifacts were 
found in direct association with this inhumation, but small notched 
projectile points, an expanded base drill, and scrapers were found in the 
surrounding occupational debris. The survey failed to recover any arti- 
facts. 


WALNUT TOWNSHIP 
Mr-208: Section 34, T33N, R3E 


A collector living on Deer Creek in the northeast corner of Walnut 
Township has found quite an array of artifacts on his farm. The ma- 
terial recovered on the terrace of this stream indicates at least an Archaic 
group frequented this locale, but a cover of grass and weeds prevented 
any substantiation by the survey. Artifacts found previously on this 
site include full-grooved axes, a celt, a broken slate gorget, a partially 
drilled gorget, a small unfinished rectanguloid bannerstone, a pitted ham- 
merstone, and many projectile points. 


Mr-212: Section 4, T32N, R3E 


This is probably the largest site in Walnut Township, and is situ- 
ated on a sandy ridge along the Deep or Out Let Creek bottoms. An 
air strip has been built down the center of this ridge, but cultivated 
fields on the edge of this rise still produce many artifacts. Undoubtedly 
a larger sample could have been collected, had not collectors invariably 
visited the site after cultivation or hard rains. The absence of ceramics 
on such an extensive encampment suggests a prepottery component, but 
the amount of debris scattered over the site and the ideal refuge it 
surely afforded in such a marshy area indicates periodic utilization for 
thousands of years. The site was in pasture in 1959, and most of these 
artifacts were recovered in the summer of 1960: 

2 side-notched projectile points 

2 small side-notched projectile points 
1 large corner-notched projectile point 
3 broken projectile points 

1 slate point 
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expanded base dri 
broken knives or blades 
semi-lunate knife 

large flake knife 

small side scraper 

end scraper 

thumbnail scrapers 
notched scraper 
miscellaneous scrapers 
pieces of worked slate 
chopper 
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Mr-284: Section 10, T32N, R3E 


Farther south on the bank of Deep or Out Let Creek is a small camp. 
This habitation site is on a flat terrace that is bounded by the creek 
on one side, and a former marsh on the other. The “peninsula” yielded 
camp debris along its entirety, especially heat-cracked rock. East of 
this site is one of the highest hills along this watercourse, but fresh 
cultivation prevented a complete survey and only large cracked rocks 
were seen. Material found on Mr-284 includes: 

1 very wide, corner-notched projectile point 
1 broken corner-notched projectile point 

1 broken side-notched projectile point 

1 broken end scraper 

1 piece of worked slate 

1 grit-tempered, cord-marked sherd 


TIPPECANOE TOWNSHIP 
Mr-229: Section 20, T32N, R4E 


This habitation site has not been plowed for a number of years, 
but lithic debris has been exposed in several shallow “blow-pits.” The 
debris is spread for some distance along this low, winding ridge, and 
there is a definite concentration of habitation material at the eastern 
end, an abrupt terminus approximately one-half mile from the Tippe- 
canoe River. Here the calcined fragments of a human cremation were 
found scattered over a small erosional basin on the edge of an oak stand. 
These are the remains of an adult female, probably between the ages of 
twenty-seven and twenty-nine years, according to Dr. Georg K. Neu- 
mann. The shell-tempered sherd found in this same basin indicates 
an Upper Mississippi component on this site; however, the writer believes 
the cremation represents an earlier horizon. Artifacts recovered during 
two visits to this site are: 

1 side-notched projectile point 
small corner-notched projectile point with concave base 
small stemmed projectile point 
broken scraper knife 
side scraper 
thumbnail scraper 
“humpbacked” scraper 
miscellaneous scrapers 
flake scrapers 
X grit-tempered, cord-marked sherd fragments 
1 fine shell-tempered, cord-marked sherd (Type 5A) 
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Mr-231: Section 7, T32N, R4E 

In contrast to the difficulty encountered in locating the Menominee 
village (Mr-70 in West Township), the historic Ben-ak village was 
easily found by referring to the Congressional survey notes and plats 
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and then discovering a concentration of historical debris in the area 
marked as the village on the Congressional survey map. The line be- 
tween Sections 7 and 18 crosses the Tippecanoe River, and to the entry 
in the notebook recording it, the surveyor added, “Up and down the 
river here, is an Indian village.”87 This Potawatomi village is described 
by McDonald who states: “There was an Indian village on the north 
bank of the Tippecanoe river, about six miles south of the present town 
of Bourbon, known as the Ben-ak village, as it was located on the landed 
reservation of the distinguished chief Ben-ak, and presided over by him 
and the elder Pe-ash-way.”88 The village is also described by Sandford C. 
Cox, an early traveler in Marshall County who visited this village in 
1834. Cox only briefly mentions Ben-ak’s cabin and the “wigwams” sur- 
rounding this dwelling because he and his companions immediately left 
the village after Ben-ak refused to admit them into his cabin.3® 

These historical accounts have been substantiated by the surface 
survey. In accordance with the Congressional survey notes, evidence 
of aboriginal occupation is found for almost one-half mile along the 
river bank. Recent bulldozing has destroyed a large portion of this 
site, but a cultivated field produced glass, bricks, and other domestic 
trash indicative of cabins. The following debris could be found on any 
early white settlement and proves the complete acculturation of these 
Indians. 

x pieces of white porcelain 

x pieces of painted porcelain 

4 pieces of crockery 

8 pieces of glass 

1 glass bottle rim 

1 piece of metal 

1 square nail 

6 fragments of white clay pipes 
x broken bricks, some fire glazed 
1 gun flint (?) 

The Potawatomi resided on this site until about 1854,49 which ac- 
counts for the amount of porcelain and other historic materials in 
the previous list. Many of the signs of domestic activity along this 
high bank indicate a precontact encampment in the same area, although 


37 Congressional Survey Notes of Marshall County, Indiana, April, 1834, Mar- 
shall County Court House, Plymouth, Indiana. 

38 McDonald, Twentieth Century History of Marshall County, I, 9. 

39 Cox, Sandford C., Recollections of the Early Settlement of the Wabash Valley 
(Lafayette, Ind., 1860), p. 138. 

40 McDonald, History of Marshall County (1881), p. 133. 
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the extensive prehistoric site is located south of the Ben-ak village on 
a high “ginger” sand ridge (Mr-232). According to older residents in the 
area, this was the Potawatomi cemetery, for they remember week-end ex- 
cursions to dig for artifacts in the early days of the automobile. 
Precontact material discovered along the river bank on site Mr-231 

includes: 

2 side-notched projectile points 

1 small side-notched projectile point 

1 broken triangular projectile point 

1 large broken stemmed knife 

1 large broken scraper knife 

1 notched scraper (re-worked point) 

1 thumbnail scraper 

3 flake scrapers 

x lithic samples 

1 grit-tempered, cord-marked sherd 


Mr-232: Section 18, T32N, R4E 


The historical material found by the survey indicates that some post- 
contact groups probably lived on this serpentine sand ridge as well as 
interring their dead here; however, this site is primarily prehistoric in 
nature. The Potawatomi seemed to prefer the more arable land up- 
stream, 

The surface of this sand ridge is literally paved with cracked and 
burned stone, slate fragments, flint and chert chips, and animal bone 
fragments. Judging by the extent and abundance of this debris, Mr-232 
is the largest site in the county. The survey was hampered, however, 
by a growth of weeds on the site in 1959, and a crop of wheat in 1960. 
Most of the artifacts recovered here were picked up in the wheat 
stubble, and there is a noticeable absence of larger pottery sherds. The 
adverse collecting conditions could account for the want of cultural 
markers. Most of the pottery fragments were found along the edge of the 
ridge in what could be midden deposits. Calcined animal bone was 
especially abundant in these areas. The shell-tempered sherds indicate 
an Upper Mississippi origin for some of these industrial and culinary 
deposits. : 

Several collections in the county contain a number of projectile points 
found on this site. All types are represented in these collections, and 
heavier notched and stemmed points indicate the site was utilized as 
early as the Archaic period. The vast refuse accumulation substantiates 
the theory that this high ground was occupied periodically as a camp 
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or village from Archaic times to the early 1800's. Some of the bone 
fragments observed in the refuse could be the vestiges of the historic 
burials that were exhumed on the ridge early in this century. 

In spite of the vegetation cover, the survey found: 
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small side-notched projectile point 
corner-notched projectile point 

large triangular projectile point with concave base 
broken corner-notched projectile point 

broken notched projectile points 

broken triangular projectile point 

broken projectile points 

notched base drill 

broken drill 

triangular knife or blade 

broken white clay pipe 

flake knives 

scraper knives 

thumbnail scrapers 

“humpbacked” scraper 

broken notched scraper 

miscellaneous scrapers 

granitic chopper 

muller 

pieces of worked slate 

perforated lead object 

blue glass bead 

grit-tempered sherd fragments, some cord-marked 
shell-tempered sherd fragments, some cord-marked 
bone fragments, many calcined 


Mr-291: Section 17, T32N, R4E 


All along the river bank in this section are concentrations of heat- 
cracked stones and flint-chip debris which mark temporary stopping 
places along this water highway. A typical camp of this nature is 
Mr-291, which presented a thin, plow-disturbed refuse area on the edge 
of a bayou. The landowner claimed to have found grooved axes and two 
gorgets on this gravelly ridge. Local collectors had already visited the 
site early in the spring, and the survey only found one small triangular 
projectile point, one broken notched projectile point, and one broken 
point. A plow-scattered concentration of fire-cracked rocks was also 


noted. 
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Mr-311: Section 23, T32N, R3E 


This low sand hill is located near the junction of Deep or Out Let 
Creek and the Tippecanoe River and was not really exploited until 
several years ago. The landowner has found many artifacts here, includ- 
ing some grooved axes. The absence of pottery on this rather extensive 
site suggests an Archaic horizon; however, later groups undoubtedly 
used the site because of the ideal location near two major streams. Atti- 
facts found by the survey include: 

1 side-notched projectile point 
small reworked corner-notched projectile point 
broken side-notched projectile points 
broken projectile point 
broken scraper knife 
end scrapers 
flake scraper 
miscellaneous scrapers 
quartzite chopper 
piece of worked slate 
hammerstone or muller 
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BOURBON TOWNSHIP 
Mr-214: Section 30, T34N, R4E 


Near the swampy bottomland that borders the south branch of the 
Yellow River is a blow sand ridge that was occupied during prehis- 
toric times. The concentration of cracked stone and sparse industrial 
refuse undoubtedly indicates a small hunting camp. Many projectile 
points have been found on this site by the landowner and other local 
collectors. The survey recovered: 

1 corner-notched projectile point 
1 stemmed projectile point 

2 miscellaneous scrapers 

x lithic samples 


Mr-223: Section 21, T33N, R4E 


This site is the largest of several camps located on a sluggish stream 
in the southeast corner of the township. A crop of soybeans was planted 
on this sandy ridge, and archaeological material was found between 
the rows where the foliage was not dense. It included: 

1 side-notched projectile point 
1 small side-notched projectile point 
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1 point or blade fragment 


1 scraper 


1 piece of worked slate 
1 large slate chopper 


Mr-305: Section 28, T34N, R3E 


4 


Although there is no heavy concentration of lithic debris on this 


the widely scattered refuse over several acres of sandy ground 
makes this one of the larger sites along the northern reaches of the 


Yellow River. No pottery was found on this encampment; however, the 


survey found no posit 


site, 


ive Archaic traits on its visit to this locale. Nu- 


merous artifacts have been found here by two collectors in Plymouth, In- 


diana, and an examination of the many projectile points in one collec- 


stemmed and notched points. The 


? 


tion reveals a majority of cruder 
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other collector has found a grooved ax and two broken bannerstones 
on this site. The preceding traits and the absence of pottery certainly 
suggest that an Archaic culture occupied this site for an undetermined 
length of time. The survey finds were: 

1 side-notched projectile point 

2 broken notched projectile points 

2 broken projectile points 

1 large end scraper 

6 miscellaneous scrapers 

1 quartzite chopper 

1 hammerstone 

x slate fragments 

x lithic samples 


GERMAN TOWNSHIP 
Mr-240: Section 19, T34N, R4E 


A dome-shaped sand hill on the north bank of the now-dredged 
south branch of Yellow River has produced a number of projectile 
points for the landowner. Fire-cracked rock litters several acres here, 
but flint and chert is not abundant. This camp yielded the following 
artifacts: 

3 side-notched projectile points 

1 large broken side-notched projectile point 
1 broken notched projectile point 

1 end scraper 

1 thumbnail scraper 

1 notched scraper 

) miscellaneous scrapers 

1 broken trade pipe (?) 


Mr-296: Section 24, T34N, R3E 


Immediately north of the Bourbon Township line is an area of roll- 
ing sand ridges and dunes, and all have been utilized as prehistoric 
camping places. On no single eminence is the lithic debris profuse, 
and these were undoubtedly small camps on the dry sand above the 
swampy Yellow River bottomland. A careful scrutiny of the higher 
knolls produced: 

2 broken side-notched projectile points 
1 broken corner-notched projectile point 
1 broken projectile point 
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3 thumbnail scrapers 

2 miscellaneous scrapers 


x slate fragments 


Mr-302: Section 7, T34N, R3E 


Black muck soil around Lake of the Woods indicates this lake had 
a greater extent in prehistoric times. On the east side of the lake is 
an elongated sandy loam “island,” surrounded by the flat expanses of 
muck land. The highest eminence on this sand island was in wheat, 
and could not be surveyed, but a soybean field closer to the present 
lake shore produced evidence that prehistoric groups once camped 
there. The triangular projectile points suggest that a later culture fre- 
quented this site, but not enough artifacts were picked up in the over- 
grown rows to definitely substantiate this. The survey found: 

1 small triangular projectile point 

crude triangular projectile point 
broken triangular projectile point 
scraper knife 
broken scraper knife 
thumbnail scraper 
miscellaneous scrapers 
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Mr-303: Section 7, T34N, R3E 


Landowners at the south end of Lake of the Woods have collected 
a number of artifacts on sandy elevations on the edge of a former 
swamp. Mr-303 is on a low sand knoll that could have been a prehis- 
toric shore line. Here the owner has found a number of artifacts 
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including notched and stemmed projectile points, drills, scrapers, and 
a possible fluted point. The fluted point is represented by only a 
broken base section, but there appears to be some fluting and grinding 
of the edges. Besides the usual camp refuse, the writer recovered: 

1 broken notched projectile point 

1 broken adz or celt 

x lithic samples 


SUMMARY 


(> THE 316 archaeological sites surveyed in Marshall County, only 
a small number yielded diagnostic markers of distinguishable cul- 
tural horizons. The majority of sites were probably temporary stopping 
places, or seasonal hunting and trapping camps. The use of the terms 
camp and village is rather arbitrary when describing the sites in this 
area. The small habitation sites that produce only fire-cracked rock and 
a minimum of flint-chip debris can be safely called camps. This dis- 
tinction is not obvious, however, when a large debris-laden site is de- 
scribed, even if pottery is present. These could well be seasonal camp 
sites that were lived upon for several thousand years. If a site pro- 
duced numerous sherds of a late time period, the site was designated a 
village. The writer assumes these later Indians practiced at least rudi- 
mentary agriculture, and with this more stable economy, small villages 
were established. 

The first men to rove northern Indiana were nomadic hunters and 
gatherers, and their fluted projectile points have been found in Marshall 
County, especially in Union and West townships (Plate VII). The random 
surface distribution gives no indication of even a temporary camp site 
of these Paleo-Indians. These early nomads perhaps traveled in groups 
no larger than the nuclear family. 

How long ago these Indians roamed Marshall County is not known 
but a recent study of fluted points in Michigan suggests an age of 
13,500 B.P. (before present) for the entrance of man into that state, 
and 8,500 B.P. for the end of the fluted blade complex in that area.+! 
One can therefore assume that the Paleo-Indian was present in northern 
Indiana during the same time. 

Sometime after the Paleo-Indian occupation early Archaic groups 
began utilizing the sandy refuge areas for seasonal camps, probably for 
many hundreds of years, since the vast accumulations of fire-cracked 
rock on some of these sites could represent the remains of countless 
stone boilings in this prepottery era. Material traits such as large, crude 
stemmed and notched projectile points, full-grooved axes, and the simple 
bannerstone forms on encampments yielding no pottery represent the 
cultural remains of these earlier Archaic people. 


41 Mason, Ronald J., Late Pleistocene Geochronology and the Paleo-Indian 
Penetration into the Lower Michigan Peninsula (University of Michigan, Museum 
of Anthropology, Anthropological Papers, No. 11, Ann Arbor, 1958), p. 45. 
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In Late Archaic-Early Woodland times there was a refinement of 
material traits, and increased attention was paid to burials and burial 
ceremonies which is exemplified by the cache blade burials on Mr-5, 
112, and 215. 

Other diagnostic artifacts from the county probably representing 
this same general time period include two copper “rat-tailed” spears 
(Plate II) that could have a Red Ochre affinity since an artifact of this 
type was found in a Red Ochre grave in Brown County, Illinois,*? and 
Glacial Kame diagnostics such as the birdstone and simple tubular pipe. 

The appearance of the first pottery in the area (Type 1A) ushers in 
the Early Woodland period. There is a suggestion in the pottery classi- 
fication that an Early Woodland Red Ochre-like culture migrated up 
the Illinois and Kankakee rivers to enter Marshall County and bring the 
first pottery to northern Indiana. This, of course, is just one of the 
many ways pottery could have been introduced into the area. 

The next cultural period, Middle Woodland, witnessed a definite in- 
vasion from the Illinois Valley. These Hopewellian migrants, responsible 
for the Goodall Focus along the Kankakee River, built the dome- 
shaped burial mounds for the interment of honored dead accompanied by 
grave goods demonstrating a high degree of artistic skill. There is ample 
evidence that these Goodall Hopewellians reached Marshall County, 
for their distinctive pottery has been found on Mr-4, 5, 10, 78, 115, 
162, and 217. The pottery classification outlines the Hopewellian-Middle 
Woodland development in this area in greater detail. 

The now-obliterated burial mounds in the county can probably be 
attributed to these Hopewellian peoples. Besides their pottery, a cache 
of rough flint discs (Mr-161) and a small cache of ovate blades found 
in the county probably represent Hopewellian artistry. Many of the 
slate gorgets in private collections are undoubtedly Middle Woodland in 
origin (Plate III). 

It is logical to assume that the Hopewellian penetration into Marshall 
County followed a tributary of the Kankakee, but only one site along 
the Yellow River produced definite Middle Woodland pottery (Mr-162). 
Apparently their favorite place of residence was near Lake Maxinkuckee 
in the southwest corner of Union Township. 

The decline of Hopewellian in the Marshall County area is best 
expressed in the deterioration of their ceramic style, and this is amply 
covered in the ensuing pottery classification. No reasons for this decline 
are embodied in the classification; however, a new theory has just been 


42 Knoblock, Byron W., Banmner-stones of the North American Indian 
(LaGrange, Ill., 1939), pp. 206-7. 
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published which certainly deserves mention. In sum, the reliability of 
Hopewellian agricultural crops could have been reduced by a cold period 
which lasted in the northern Mississippi Valley from around 200 A.D. 
to 700 A.D., thus forcing the gradual shift from an economy based on an 
agricultural surplus to the mixed hunting-gathering-agricultural economy 
of Late Woodland times.*? 


A late Middle Woodland culture that perhaps exemplifies this shift 
of economy in northern Indiana is the Walkerton Focus, but unfortu- 
nately preliminary work has defined this post-Hopewellian group from 
only a burial complex.44 Since the line of demarcation between late 
Middle Woodland and early Late Woodland is somewhat nebulous, per- 
haps a Late Woodland site such as Mr-1 represents the domestic coun- 
terpart of this previously defined mortuary complex. 


Late in prehistoric time another cultural group pushed into the Mar- 
shall County area, apparently from the Illinois River Valley. These 
Upper Mississippi peoples seemed to prefer the larger streams, especially 
the Yellow and Tippecanoe rivers. Although their distinctive shell-tem- 
pered pottery is the best means of identifying this cultural manifesta- 
tion, small isosceles triangular projectile points also mark their sites. The 
effect of the Upper Mississippi-Late Woodland amalgamation is best 
described in the summary of the pottery classification. At least twelve 
sites of this late prehistoric period have been recorded in the county. 


What historic tribes these prehistoric Upper Mississippi-Late Wood- 
land groups represent in the northern Indiana area is still open to 
speculation. An early contact site in this area might be difficult to lo- 
cate, for most of the original population of this region might have been 
driven out by the Iroquois raids in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. After this time there was such a constant migration and min- 
gling of tribal groups that it is difficult to tell if some groups remained 
in the northern Indiana area throughout these attacks from the east. 


The Miami appear to have been in this area quite early, for there 
was a village of Miami, Mascouten, and Wea on the portage between 
the St. Joseph River and the Kankakee in 1679.45 


By 1700 the Potawatomi were also settled on the St. Joseph River 


43 Griffin, James B., “Climatic Change: A Contributory Cause of the Growth 
and Decline of Northern Hopewellian Culture,” in The Wisconsin Archeologist, 
N. S., XLI, No. 2 (June, 1960), pp. 21-33. 

44 Faulkner, Charles H., Walkerton: A Point Peninsula-like Focus in Indiana 
(Indiana History Bulletin, XXXVII, No. 10, October, 1960). 

45 Anderson, Melville B. (trans.), Relation of the Discoveries and Voyages of 
Cavelier de La Salle from 1679 to 1681 (Chicago, The Caxton Club, 1901), pe TT: 
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in northern Indiana, a region previously settled by the Miami.4® These 
Indians apparently lived somewhere east of Lake Michigan in prehistoric 
times, but they were driven west of Lake Michigan by enemies, prob- 
ably the Iroquois.47 After moving into northern Indiana from the 
Green Bay area, the Potawatomi gradually replaced the Miami. It is 
not known when the Potawatomi entered Marshall County, but in the 
1830’s they were the sole possessors of this area. By this time they had 
become completely acculturated by the white man. | 

Before concluding, there is one fact that the writer would like to 
mention. Although large habitation sites were found on the upper 
reaches of the Yellow River and in other areas in the northern part 
of the county, no pottery was found on any of these sites. This sug- 
gests that the later pottery-using groups preferred to reside in the 
southern part of the county where there were larger lakes and streams, 
and only ventured into the northern reaches of the county to hunt from 
temporary camp sites. On the other hand, if the writer's eye could have 
pierced the pasture and forest cover, pottery-bearing sites might have 
been discovered in this area. This illustrates the fact that a county can 
never be completely surveyed. 

46 Temple, Wayne C., Indian Villages of the Illinois Country: Historic Tribes 


(Illinois State Museum, Scientific Papers, Il, Pt. 2, Springfield, 1958), p. 128. 
47 Ibid., p. 126. 


CLASSIFICATION OF POTTERY FROM 
MARSHALL COUNTY, INDIANA 


INTERPRETATIONS 


HE AUTHOR has classified the pottery found during the archae- 
ological surface survey of Marshall County, Indiana, for a two- 
fold purpose. The first is to facilitate an identification of the various 
cultural components found in this area by the use of ceramics as a 
diagnostic marker. The chronological order of pottery types has been 
determined in many areas of the eastern United States, and a comparison 
of the Marshall County types with these previously delineated types 
reveals many similarities. These similarities and the interpretations de- 
rived are described under the appropriate headings in the ensuing classi- 
fication, and elucidated further in the following paragraphs. 


The second purpose of this classification is to acquaint both the 
professional and the layman with the type of aboriginal pottery found 
in Marshall County. Unavoidably, much of the ensuing description is 
somewhat technical for the nonprofessional reader. The writer hopes 
that certain passages of a nontechnical nature will serve to familiarize the 
layman with the ceramic-making techniques of the prehistoric inhabi- 
tants of the northern part of Indiana, and reveal the importance pot- 
tery plays in the identification of various prehistoric groups described in 
this survey. 

The classification of Marshall County prehistoric ceramics is based on 
two criteria: the association of the pottery on a habitation site with 
artifacts diagnostic of a limited time period, and vessel manufacture, 
including temper, paste, decorative techniques, rim and lip shape, and 
body form. The components of manufacture may be compared collec- 
tively or singly with components of neighboring ceramic styles to illus- 
trate the sequence of the types and their temporal range. The basis 
for the classification, in a final analysis, relies on the temporal range of 
the types. The major wares (indicated by numerals) represent manifes- 
tations of a broad temporal range, whereas the minor types (indicated 
by the capital letters) represent a finer subdivision based on variations 
of vessel manufacture and occasionally a more limited time period. The 
subtype category is a convenient “pigeon hole” for types that cannot be 
conclusively related to, or appear slightly deviant from, a minor group- 
ing. If a new type of pottery should be found in future archaeological 
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work in the Marshall County area, there is an ample provision for addi- 
tions to the classification. This advantage is based on the use of numerals 
and letters of the alphabet to outline the taxonomy. 


Letters and numerals have been applied before in the typology of 
pottery within a close geographical range of Marshall County. Cole and 
Deuel used numbers to classify the pottery found during their work in 
Fulton County, Illinois.48 A number of these Fulton County types have 
counterparts in the Marshall County area, but this Illinois scheme would 
be impractical for this classification, because no temporal range is indi- 
cated in the Cole and Deuel taxonomy, and all of the types are not 
presented in chronological order. 


Quimby’s classification of Goodall Focus pottery*® was also excluded 
as a model although it describes northern Indiana ceramics, and every 
major type described therein has been found on Marshall County habi- 
tation sites. Some chronological sequence is suggested from Hopewellian- 
Middle Woodland to Late Woodland times, but no space is provided for 
the first pottery to appear in the area, the Early Woodland ware. 


The writer did have some reluctance to devise a new system for 
classifying ceramic types in the northern portion of the state, for there 
is already a myriad of descriptive ceramic names floating around the 
lower Lake Michigan area. This is the first reason why the number and 
letter system was used in lieu of a nomenclature based on the name of 
the site on which it was first discovered, or some distinctive decorative 
technique. Secondly, the use of new site and descriptive names is not 
necessary when there seems to be little appreciable difference in many of 
these ceramic types over rather broad geographical areas. In this case, 
one name should be utilized throughout, and these have been determined 
in earlier archaeological works concerning the western Great Lakes area. 
Some of these ceramic names appear under the relationship heading in 
the ensuing classification. 


THE CERAMIC SEQUENCE 


The majority of the sherds found during the Marshall County survey 
represent Woodland ceramics: grit-tempered, frequently cord-marked or 
impressed vessels constituting the utilitarian ware with a small per- 


48 Cole, Fay-Cooper, and Deuel, Thorne, Rediscovering Illinois: Archaeological 
Explorations in and around Fulton County (Chicago, The University of Chicago 
Press, 1937), pp. 39-53. 

49 Quimby, George I., Jr., The Goodall Focus: An Analysis of Ten Hopewellian 
Components in Michigan and Indiana (Indiana Historical Society, Prehistory 
Research Series, 11, No. 2, October, 1941), pp. 69-75. 
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centage of finer “ceremonial” vessels making their appearance during 
the florescence of the Woodland culture, ie, Middle Woodland times. 
In late prehistoric times, another distinct cultural-diagnostic pottery 
made its appearance in northern Indiana and Marshall County. This ware 
was an intrusion into the north by its bearers, the Upper Mississippi 
peoples. They were natives of the South who were reaching the northern 
limits of their expansion. Their pottery, called Mississippi or Upper 
Mississippi ware in the classification, is shell tempered and somewhat 
superior to the Woodland ware. However, as a minority ware it will 
be discussed later in this sequential summary. 


The Woodland pottery of northern Indiana is usually tempered with 
crushed crystalline or metamorphic rock. The raw materials for this 
“grog” or temper can be found in the form of fireplace rocks that abound 
on every habitation site. These heat-cracked rocks could have been 
easily ground up with a hammerstone and simple slab or bowl mortar. 


The pottery was manufactured by either the coiling or modeling 
methods. Cord-wrapped paddle markings testify to the use of a cord- 
wrapped paddle in the final stages of shaping. The pot was ready for 
final decorating after final shaping with the cord-wrapped paddle. In 
many instances the initial cord marking was left on the exterior surface. 
If decoration was to be applied to the neck or body of the vessel, these 
areas were smoothed or wiped and the embellishment applied to yield- 
ing clay usually with the cord-wrapped paddle edge, cord-wrapped stick, 
or punctate-dentate implement. Sometimes the lip was the only area deco- 
rated; in this case the surface treatment of paddle malleations usually 
gave the exterior its finished appearance. The cord impressions were 
occasionally roughly smoothed or scraped after a short drying period. 


The dominance of varying shades of buff, tan, brown, and red in 
the Marshall County Woodland ware indicates that the vessels were 
fired in an oxidizing atmosphere. An open fire probably served as the 
kiln where there was an abundance of freely circulating air. Certain 
types have darker interiors or areas on the vessel. Occasionally the fire 
did not reach these areas and a smothered effect caused a reducing at- 
mosphere. This was undoubtedly accidental. 

The preceding description of Woodland pottery manufacture is 
certainly condensed, but applies generally to all the Woodland periods. 
The pottery of each period is still distinct, however, and forms the basis 
for the classification. Infrequent decoration characterizes the Early 
Woodland ceramics, the first type to be briefly described here. 

One of the criteria for distinguishing the Early Woodland period 
from the earlier Archaic times is the appearance of pottery, for many 
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of the lithic traits of the Late Archaic are also found in the Early Wood- 
land horizons. Type 1A is undoubtedly the oldest pottery in northern 
Indiana. The origin of this type is clouded by the fact that few habitation 
sites of Early Woodland peoples have been excavated in the western 
Great Lakes area. One theory is that the type first entered the eastern 
United States by way of a northwestern route with a possible origin north 
of the Great Lakes or even northeastern Asia,5° the parent ware being 
brought over the Bering Strait by migratory Asiatic groups. A second 
possibility is that the pottery either originated or was carried into the 
Missouri Valley where it disseminated north to the Great Lakes region.®1 
This theory is mentioned due to the possibility that a Red Ochre-like, 
Early Woodland group migrated up the Illinois and Kankakee rivers 
to enter northern Indiana.®? Artifacts diagnostic of this time period 
have been found in Marshall County (Site Mr-215), and thick, grit- 
tempered, cord-marked pottery that is very similar to Type 1A ware is 
found in the Illinois Red Ochre assemblage.53 

Type 1A pottery is distinctive in two respects. Both the exterior and 
interior surfaces have been corded, and the paste contains a temper con- 
sisting of large, coarse fragments that contain little quartz. One other 
possible Early Woodland ceramic style has been classified, and while the 
thickness and tempering correspond to Type 1A, the surface treatment 
suggests possible Middle Woodland affinities. It is entirely possible that 
all Type 1 ware continued to be manufactured during the Middle Wood- 
land period and even represented the utilitarian ware during Hopewellian 
times. In New York, Vinette 1 (See Type 1A, relationships) was the 
dominant pottery type in the Hopewellian of that region,®4 and 64 per 
cent of the sherds found on Ohio Hopewellian sites are cord marked.55 
Apparently the early grit-tempered, cord-marked Type 1 ware evolved 
into the utilitarian grit-tempered, cord-marked vessels of the Middle 
Woodland period (Type 3E?). Some modifications and improvements 
occurred; the interior walls were no longer cord marked; vessel walls 
became slightly thinner with a more compact, levigated paste; and the 
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preferred tempering now seemed to be a finer crushed, crystalline rock 
with a high quartz content, added to the paste in rather large amounts. 


At the beginning of Middle Woodland times, a generalized Wood- 
land group was probably flourishing in the northern Indiana area. Their 
ceramics reveal a growing proficiency in the potters’ art, and while 
grit-tempered, cord-marked vessels probably dominated the scene, simple 
decoration could have been executed with cord-wrapped-stick impressing 
and punctating. In Illinois and Ohio a profound cultural change was 
taking place during the opening phases of the Middle Woodland period. 
This change was due to the ushering in of the Hopewellian phase with 
its high cultural attainment never equaled again in Woodland times. 
The origins of the Hopewellian manifestation will not be discussed here, 
but the influences of this phase on contemporaneous Woodland groups in 
the Illinois and Indiana areas will be covered here since the Hopewellian- 
Woodland cultural fusion is best illustrated on Middle Woodland 
ceramics. 

The apparent Hopewellian preoccupation with elaborate and ritual- 
istic burial practices coupled with the probable veneration of an exalted 
few spread throughout the Illinois Valley Middle Woodland cultures and 
dominated their material assemblages. The basic Woodland pattern was 
swallowed up, so to speak, and its producers became the labor force for 
the construction of burial mounds that were to hold the remains of per- 
sons of a special class or high rank. Artistic limestone-tempered, cere- 
monial vessels with expertly executed zoned decoration on rim and body 
were included as grave goods. An inferior grit-tempered ware, either 
cord marked or imitating the decor on the “classic” vessels, predominates 
on the village sites. This indicates that the Woodland peoples were 
modifying their pottery styles because of the new artistic impact although 
the plain grit-tempered, cord-marked ware continued to be made for 
the ever-present utilitarian purposes. 

The Hopewellian influences disseminated northward through the 
Illinois Valley, probably carried by an expanding population. In the 
Kankakee Valley of northwestern Indiana, mounds and other cultural 
remains of Illinois Hopewellian are quite numerous, and constitute the 
Goodall Focus.®* Both “classic” and grit-tempered Hopewellian-Middle 
Woodland ceramics are found in this focus.57 Some Illinois types present 
are Naples Dentate Stamped and Hopewell Zoned Stamped.®* The lithic 


56 Quimby, The Goodall Focus. 
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artifacts and pottery found here indicate a Middle Hopewellian time 
period, as these same traits have been defined as such in the northern IlIli- 
nois Valley.59 

The Goodall peoples moved eastward from the Kankakee Valley to 
enter the Marshall County area for a short period of time. The author 
is in full agreement with Black who believes these people were on the 
move.®° The movement was evidently northward, from one river val- 
ley to the next, as the Goodall folk filtered into southwestern Michigan.%1 
The scarcity of Hopewellian-Middle Woodland sherds on villages of this 
time period in Marshall County, plus the rare occurrence of definite 
burial mounds of probable Hopewellian-Middle Woodland origin in 
this area substantiate this theory. 

Emphasis should be placed on the use of the term Hopewellian- 
Middle Woodland when discussing the florescent period of the Hopewel- 
lian stage in the Marshall County area. Although the Woodland peoples 
of the Kankakee Valley Goodall Focus appear to be well orientated to- 
ward the Hopewellian cultural phase (the Goodall Focus probably 
lasted longer, being located on the Kankakee River, a main artery of 
travel), the Marshall County Hopewellian was further removed from the 
Illinois Valley cultural centers and the evolution to this new phase 
was not complete. Many basic Woodland traits were probably retained 
by these people, and this is evident in the ceramic styles that usually 
have distinct Woodland characteristics. 

The only ware that can possibly be called Hopewell is Type 2A, a 
regional variant of the Illinois Valley Hopewell Rim Incised. The pos- 
sible clay or limestone (?) tempering could indicate that this vessel 
type was traded into the area from the Kankakee Valley, where the 
“classic” wares with limestone temper are found. The lip notching is 
rather unusual, however, and indicates a possible local variation of this 
widespread ceramic style. This is a good diagnostic ware for Middle or 
Classic Hopewellian times in the county, but this ware has been found 
on only two sites, Mr-78 and 115. 

Type 3A, a type found on several sites in the county, apparently rep- 
resents a more common type manufactured during the Hopewellian- 
Middle Woodland temporal range and could have appeared slightly earlier 
or later in a predominantly Woodland context. The possibility of an 
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earlier introduction of this style into the Marshall County area is based 
on the fact that Griffin fits this into the Havana Zoned Stamped cate- 
gory,°? and the Havana component is sometimes referred to as Early 
Hopewell in the Illinois Valley.6* Due to the distance involved, this type 
probably did not reach northern Indiana until the Middle Hopewellian 
period was in full bloom in the Illinois and Kankakee valleys. Through 
modifications, some of the Middle Woodland dentate-stamped types ap- 
pear in the guise of pseudo-Hopewellian decor such as the Havana 
Zoned Stamped and Naples Dentate Stamped. They are all classed under 
the Middle Woodland Type 3A, although some of the styles could have 
lasted through a part of the late Middle Woodland time span when the 
simpler basic Woodland ware began its ascendency again (see 3A, Sub- 
type 1 in the classification). 


Four types that have been classified possibly represent later Middle 
Woodland ware. Three of the seriated types were found together in 
a pit or fireplace on site Mr-4, a Middle Woodland village or large camp 
in Union Township. Four fragmentary vessels were found in direct as- 
sociation in this pit or fireplace, indicating their contemporaneity. Al- 
though some characteristics noted in the ceramics indicate they might rep- 
resent the climax of the Hopewellian-Middle Woodland period (flat lips, 
zoned areas, dentate stampings), the presence of cord-marking (Type 
3E) and a Weaver-like lip and surface finish (Type 3C) suggests a 
relatively later horizon for the manufacture of these vessels in Marshall 
County. The Hopewellian diagnostics (Havana-like cord-stamping; Na- 
ples (?) dentate stamping; and zoning) could have lasted quite late in 
the Middle Woodland period.*4 The late Middle Woodland traits did 
not appear during earlier Hopewellian periods, thus indicating the ves- 
sels from the “pit” on Mr-4 possibly represent a post-“classic’” Hopewell- 
tan, later Middle Woodland horizon. 

It is apparent that Hopewellian-Middle Woodland ceramic features 
lasted through part of the late Middle Woodland period, but the author 
maintains that Hopewellian should be dropped from the nomenclature 
during this period, since the diagnostic Hopewellian traits are obscured 
and finally disappear. After the Hopewell culture reached its climax, 
certain factors contributed to the decline and fall of this cultural phase. 
The ceramics reveal that the basic Woodland styles again became popular 
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(simple cord and cord-wrapped-stick impressed types) as the local groups 
resigned themselves to a simple horticultural and hunting economy. 

The types referred to here as basic Woodland types of the post- 
Hopewellian period include a Middle Woodland’ cord-marked vessel 
which claims its genesis back in Type’ 1A times; Weaver-like vessels; 
and possibly a ‘Weaver-like embossed vessel (see Type 3D, a vessel 
found on Mr-133). A zoned fingernail-punctated vessel and types bear- 
ing various dentate stampings were present in Middle and probably post- 
Hopewellian times, but apparently disappeared before the end of Middle 
Woodland times and the beginning of the Late Woodland period. 

The meager diagnostic evidence gleaned from the surface surveys 

and the ceramic classification indicates the Hopewellian-Middle Wood- 
land period did not have an extended duration in Marshall County. This 
period probably lasted longer along the Kankakee River because of closer 
ties with the Illinois Valley “homeland,” but in the peripheral areas 
such as Marshall County, the simple Woodland traits were never really 
overshadowed, and soon reach dominance again. One possible late 
Middle Woodland group along the Kankakee has been defined recently 
as the Walkerton Focus, a late Point Peninsula-like culture.*> A similar 
culture group was probably resident in Marshall County at about the 
same time, but a definite Point Peninsula-like group cannot be defined 
on the available fragmentary evidence. This culture group is represented 
by either late Middle Woodland’ ceramics or early late Woodland types, 
but unfortunately, both are still poorly defined, both chronologically and 
typologically. 
- Although a large portion of the Marshall County sites that can 
be related to a specific cultural horizon have been identified as Late 
Woodland, the succession and association of Late Woodland pottery 
types with diagnostic lithic artifacts are little known. This lack of suffi- 
cient data is caused by an absence of synthesized Late Woodland com- 
ponents in northern Indiana and the apparent homogeneity of many Late 
Woodland ceramic traits throughout the time period. A clarification of 
the last reason stated simply means there was apparently no abrupt 
change in pottery styles during Late Woodland times until the advent 
of Mississippi influences, which possibly occurred’ late in’ prehistoric 
times. 133 

Mr-1, a Late Woodland village in Union Township, could represent 
a site that was occupied earlier in the Late Woodland period, but this 
hypothesis is based on rather fragmentary evidence. This conclusion is 
based on the predominance of small notched Late Woodland projectile 
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points found onthe site, the occurrence of plain sherds that suggest a 
Middle Woodland context, and certain Late Woodland: rim: sherds that 
appear to have evolved from certain Middle» Woodland ceramics. The 
author hesitates to base the temporal range of a site on projectile point 
types, but notched. points and ceramics: suggestive of Middle Woodland 
continuities reveal a possible. pre-Upper Mississippian. period: The pre- 
dominance: of small, isosceles triangular points on Late Woodland. sites 
suggests an Upper. Mississippi influence, and triangular points are rare 
on this site. Unfortunately, the site producing the most Mississippi-like 
triangular projectile points (Mr-6) has yielded. little pottery, but sites 
in the same vicinity have produced Types 4A and 4B in association with 
both isosceles triangular Mississippian points amd equilateral triangular 
Late Woodland points. 


It appears that Type 4A Giad: a, long: time span from the beginning 
of the Late Woodland period to late prehistoric Upper Mississippian 
times. in Marshall County. This type could have -had. its prototype in 
Middle Woodland Type 3E ceramics, and.except for finer tempering and 
thinner, vessel walls is often indistinguishable from the earlier Middle 
Woodland types when viewed in the absence of associated cultural 
materials. 


Type 4B. could: have Pere made in earlier Late Woodland horizons 
since it was present on Mr-1- (assuming Mr-1 is an early Late Woodland 
site), and this type appears to have counterparts in the Canton Ware 
(also called. Maples ‘Mills or Tampico pottery) which is found on the 
Clear Lake site in Illinois.66 Griffin feels that it is related to some of 
the material found in the Fort Ancient Aspect,6™ and this suggests con- 
temporaneity with later prehistoric Upper Mississippi cultures in north- 
ern Indiana, Like Type 4A, this pottery probably had a long life span 
in Late Woodland times. 


All of the Late Woodland ceramic types that have been disepiane 
so far fall into the all-inclusive Lake Michigan ware category, and Type 
4Cis no exception, being a typical Lake Michigan ware. As far as 
northern Indiana is concerned, this merely indicates the type was man- 
ufactured during Late Woodland times, and in the ensuing classification 
there is a suggestion that this type is a decorated variant of Type 4A 
which probably has ancestry in Middle Woodland times. The use of 
cord-wound-stick ‘impressing to decorate the lips on ‘Type 4C also: sug- 
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gests an emergence of this type from earlier Middle Woodland wares, 
and facilitates the hypothesis that Type 4C was popular in the earlier 
stages of Late Woodland development. This vessel type represents one 
of the possible Middle Woodland continuities present on site Mr-1. 


Type 4D, a ceramic style represented by only one sherd, was also 
found on Mr-1, and although the prototypes are unknown due to the 
fragmentary sample, the embellishment may be a waning holdover from 
Middle Woodland times when punctating was so popular. 


The relatively large number of Late Woodland sherds found on 
village and camp sites in Marshall County reveals that Woodland groups 
dominated the scene during late prehistoric times, but were not the sole 
occupants of the county and surrounding area. The occasional discovery 
of shell-tempered ware on habitation sites indicates the presence of the 
Upper Mississippi phase, a distinct cultural entity that presumably mi- 
grated to northern Indiana from the Illinois Valley to bring the first 
shell-tempered ware to this area. Farther north in Michigan the Moccasin 
Bluff Focus probably represents this Upper Mississippi intrusion.®® 
The appearance of this Mississippi ware in northern Indiana prob- 
ably affected certain Late Woodland ceramic traits, and the presence of 
Fort Ancient-like pottery along with shell- and grit-tempered wares on 
the same site could indicate a partial fusion of ceramic techniques or the 
contemporaneity of Woodland and Mississippi peoples on the same site. 


The chronological appearance of the cord-marked and plain-surfaced 
Type 5 vessels is unknown due to the scarcity of samples and frag- 
mentary condition of the types found by the survey, but there is a good 
possibility they are contemporaneous. The relationships of the Upper 
Mississippi types from Marshall County are briefly postulated in the 
classification. The life span of both types was apparently short-lived in 
Marshall County, and this conclusion can be drawn from the fact that 
this pottery is relatively scarce in the county. The Mississippi peoples 
are noted for their skill in manufacturing and profusion of ceramic 
styles, and if these people had been early arrivals in late prehistoric times, 
a greater abundance of sherds would be noticed on their habitation sites. 
This entity possibly arrived shortly before white contact, and after con- 
tact soon gave up their old ceramic manufacture for the trade vessels 
of the Europeans. A second reason for the scarcity of shell-tempered 
sherds could be that the Upper Mississippi peoples soon abandoned shell 
as a tempering agent, and started utilizing grit because of the influence 
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of Woodland pottery manufacture. Grit-tempered pottery proved to be 
later than the shell-tempered ware on the stratified Fisher site in 
Illinois.®9 

In conclusion, two cultural groups, Late Woodland and Upper 
Mississippi, were present in Marshall County at the end of the pre- 
historic and beginning of the historic period, a span that occurred 
sometime during the late seventeenth century or early eighteenth cen- 
tury. The historic tribes found here during the early contact period have 
not been identified with either of these late prehistoric cultures because 
sites of the early historic period have never received a professional ex- 
cavation. The author does not want to venture a guess as to which 
historic group had a Woodland or Upper Mississippi ancestry, but if 
an early historic tribe migrated into the area from the Illinois Valley 
at a relatively late date, this tribe probably had an Upper Mississippi 
ancestry. The original native population of the area would obviously 
be a Woodland group. 


CLASSIFICATION 


1. EARLY WOODLAND WARE 
TYPE 1A (Early Woodland ware) 


TEMPERING: Grit, consisting of coarse, large fragments (5-7 mm. in di- 
ameter). Water- or wind-worn fragments are present, probably included 
with the clay. 

Temper in Type 1A includes: 

a. Amphibolite (contains the minerals actinolite and hornblende) 

b. Sandstone or possibly quartzite (chief mineral is quartz, but minor 
amount of feldspar present) 


TEXTURE: Coarse, loose paste which has a slight sandy appearance. The 
interiors appear contorted, but this could be due to size and frequency of 
the temper. 


COLOR: The exterior exhibits a very light reddish-brown or tan coloring, 
whereas the interior surface reveals a decrease in the reddish tint and 
appears lighter in color. In cross section, the interior of the sherd is 
gray-buff. 

HARDNESS: 2.2 

SURFACE FINISH: Both interior and exterior surfaces have been malleated 
with a cord-wrapped paddle. The cord markings are vertical on the ex- 
terior surface and appear to be slightly diagonal on the interior surface. 

DECORATION: None 

FORM: 

Rim: Very slightly everted 
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Lip: Top of lip cord marked, insloping :» ° 
Neck: Unknown ; 
Body: Unknown, but possibly elongated 
Base: Unknown, but possibly conoidal or flattened 
DIAGNOSTIC FEATURES OF TYPE: Interior and exterior cord marking’ 
TEMPORAL RANGE: Type 1A appears ‘in Early ‘Woodland times, and is a 
diagnostic marker for this time period. This pottery type possibly entered 
northern Indiana from. the Illinois River Valley. with.an Early Woodland 
group. (see relationships), and is undoubtedly the earliest pottery. made 
in northern Indiana. This early grit-tempered, cord-marked ware could 
be ancestral to some later pottery types in the area. : 
GEOGRAPHICAL RANGE: Similar pottery has been found from the Atlantic 
littoral to the Mississippi River, and this ‘type probably: represents’ the 
earliest pottery in the ‘northeastern United States. ) 
RELATIONSHIPS: The closest relationships to Type 1A can ne Paine in Type 
6 or Crushed. Rock Ware of the Red Ochre Focus in the Illinois Valley,70 
or in Marion Thick Ware of central Indiana.71 Marshall County Type 1A 
is undoubtedly identical to these Early Woodland. .ceramic types, and 
probably differs very little from some of the Baumer pottery of southern 
Illinois,72 Fayette Thick of Ohio and Kentucky,73 and even the far distant 
Vinette 1 of New York State.74 All of these types probably represent a 
basic ceramic style that underwent little change as it spread over the 
northeastern United States. 


TYPE 1B (Early-Middle Woodland ware? ) 


TEMPERING: Miscellaneous grit of large size (4-13 mm. in diameter ) in 
rather large amounts. Smaller quartz fragments are also included in the 
aplastic. 

TEXTURE: -The paste is very loose and friable, and appears. to have been 
poorly prepared. | 

COLOR: The color is predominantly gray-buff, with small patches of tan-buff. 

HARDNESS: 2.0 

SURFACE FINISH: The exterior surface has been heavily cord marked and 
then smoothed over, leaving distinct traces of the former cord impressions. 

DECORATION: None 

FORM: Unknown 

DIAGNOSTIC FEATURES OF TYPE: Smoothed-over cord marking on a poorly 
prepared paste indicates this type should belong in an Early Woodland cate- 
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gory, but the general thickness of the sherds and the smoothed-over cord 
_marking are reminiscent of Middle Woodland ceramics. In summary, this 
type probably could be found in either an Early Woodland or an Early 
Middle Woodland context. 
GEOGRAPHICAL RANGE: Unknown 
RELATIONSHIPS: ‘This type is undoubtedly pelted to the cruder pottery types 
of the earlier Woodland horizons, and any of these thicker, cord-marked 
types that do not have the interior cord marking so diagnostic of the Early 
- Woodland period should be placed in this same category. 


2. HOPEWELLIAN WARE 
TYPE 2A (Hopewellian ware) 

TEMPERING: Very little tempering is visible, and that present is either clay 
or limestone. 

TEXTURE: Fine, semi-loose paste which has a flaky appearance and is some- 
what laminated in cross section. 

COLOR: The sherd surface varies slightly from a light gray-buff to a light tan. 
In cross section, the interior of the sherds appears dark gray in color. 

HARDNESS: 2.4 

SURFACE FINISH: Smooth 

DECORATION: The rim is decorated with a narrow band of fine-lined incised 
crosshatching, below which is a horizontal row of somewhat crudely exe- 
cuted hemiconical punctates, applied from the right. The lip exhibits a 
series of V-shaped notches. The body decoration is unknown, but it prob- 
ably consisted of zoned areas decorated with punctates or other stamping 
-techniques. 

FORM: The rim walls of this vessel type are thin (approx. 5 mm.), but the 
thickness of the body walls is unknown. 

Rim: Probably straight or slightly outcurving 

Lip: The notches along the lip are insloping, giving the lip this appear- 
ance. 

Neck: Unknown 

Body: Unknown, but probably either elongated or globular 

Base: Unknown, but probably semi-conoidal or rounded 

DIAGNOSTIC FEATURES OF TYPE: Fine-lined crosshatching and hemiconical 
punctating on the rim plus deviation from the usual grit tempering found 
in local Middle Woodland types. 

TEMPORAL RANGE: This type is diagnostic of the Middle Woodland period 
in the Illinois-Indiana-Michigan area, and possibly characterizes Middle or 
“classic” Hopewellian times. 

GEOGRAPHICAL RANGE: Pottery similar in type has been found along the 
Illinois River in Fulton County, Illinois, and is a marker for Illinois Hope- 
wellian.75 A similar ware is found throughout northwestern Indiana (Good- 
all Focus) and spreads into lower Michigan.76 The crosshatched rim with 
associated hemiconical punctates is also characteristic of the classic pot- 
tery of Ohio Hopewell, and is even found as far west as the Kansas City 
area. 
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RELATIONSHIPS: Type 2A is probably most closely related to Quimby’s Type 
IIA Goodall pottery because of similarities of paste and decorative tech- 
niques, but the tempering shows a closer relationship to his Type I.77 
The lip notching on the Marshall County sherds is unusual, and probably 
represents a regional variant, although the deviant tempering (clay or 
limestone?) suggests this ware may have been traded or carried into the 
area from the Illinois Valley. In Illinois this type is known as Hopewell 
Rim Incised or Hopewell Rim,78 and is the Type 3 ware of Cole and 
Deuel.79 This was probably the parent of the Marshall County 
type, and this style either spread up the Illinois River to the Kankakee 
region, and thus over to the present Marshall County area to be locally 
produced, or the vessel itself was imported from the Illinois Valley as a 
trade article. 


3. MIDDLE WOODLAND WARE 
TYPE 3A (Middle Woodland ware) 


TEMPERING: Crushed crystalline rock; size ranges from medium to fine (4 
mm.-l1 mm. in diamater). Water- or wind-worn fragments appear to be 
absent. Although the amount of tempering is variable, it forms a rather 
large part of the paste in three of the vessels, and quartz fragments are 
rather common. 

Temper in Type 3A includes: 

a. Granitic rock which contains the minerals feldspar, quartz, and mus- 
covite 

b. Diorite: an igneous rock which contains feldspar, biotite, and horn- 
blende 

c. Crushed quartz in rather large amounts 


TEXTURE: The paste ranges from very loose to slightly compact, often due to 
the amount of tempering present. The sherds reveal a medium texture, 
indicating some care was taken in preparing the clay. 


COLOR: The surface color varies from a tan-buff to a light tan-brown. In 
cross section, sherds from two vessels reveal darker gray interiors. 


HARDNESS: 2.4 
SURFACE FINISH: Smooth 


DECORATION: The rims on these vessels are decorated with vertical and 
horizontal rows of dentate stampings, sometimes bounded or zoned by 
trailed lines. The dentate stampings vary from bold impressions to small, 
light markings. One vessel exhibits horizontal rows of annular punctates. 
Two vessels reveal a narrow undecorated band below the lip, above the 
usual rim decoration. Body decoration is unknown, but this area was 
probably plain. 

FORM: 

Rim: Probably varies from straight to slightly outcurving 


77 Quimby, The Goodall Focus, pp. 69-71. 

78 Griffin, James B., “Some Early and Middle Woodland Pottery Types in Illi- 
nois,” in Hopewellian Communities in Illinois, edited by Thorne Deuel (Illinois 
State Museum, Scientific Papers, V, Springfield, 1952), pp. 116-17. 

79 Cole and Deuel, Rediscovering Illinois, pp. 42-47. 
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Lip: Flat or slightly insloping lips predominate, although one vessel has a 
slightly rounded lip 

Neck: Probably straight or slightly constricted 

Body: Unknown, but probably elongated or semi-globular 

Base: Unknown, but probably semi-conoidal or rounded 

DIAGNOSTIC FEATURES OF TYPE: Various combinations of dentate stampings 
or annular punctates in zoned or unzoned bands or areas on the rim. 
These decorative techniques combined with a flattened or slightly beveled 
lip and a medium to fine temper-rich paste provide a diagnostic marker 
for this pottery type. 

TEMPORAL RANGE: A diagnostic marker for Middle Woodland times, and 
was probably the dominant ceramic type during the middle part of this 
period. This does not rule out the possibility that this ceramic type did 
not continue in the Marshall County area during late Middle Woodland 
times, for this style apparently lasted quite late in Illinois (300 A.D.) ,8° 
and this pottery is closely related to Illinois types (see below). 

GEOGRAPHICAL RANGE: Pottery very similar to Marshall County Type 3A 
has been found along the Kankakee River in Indiana and in the lower 
Michigan area.81 Close similarities continue to be found along the Illinois 
River and its drainage in a Middle Woodland-Hopewellian context.82 
In a broad geographical sense this type is probably related to most of the 
punctate-dentate impressed pottery of the Middle Woodland period in the 
Great Lakes area. 

RELATIONSHIPS: The closest relationship with Type 3A ware can be found in 
Quimby’s Type IIB of the Goodall Focus.83 The Marshall County type 
is also closely related to Cole and Deuel’s Type 2 pottery from Fulton 
County, Illinois.84 Griffin places this Marshall County type into the 
Havana Zone Stamped or more likely the Naples Dentate Stamped cate- 
gory.85 In any case, this type probably represents a variant of Illinois- 
Kankakee Valley Middle Woodland-Hopewellian decorative styles on ce- 
ramics of local origin. 


TYPE 3A (Subtype 1) (Middle-Late Middle Woodland ware? ) 

TEMPERING: Essentially the same as in Type 3A, except some of the crushed 
rock appears a little coarser, and water- or wind-worn fragments are more 
noticeable. 

TEXTURE: Very loose paste; the sherds are more friable than the majority of 
Type 3A ware. The clay was probably not as well prepared. 

COLOR: The vessel walls range from a tan-brown to a dark brown or dark 
gray-brown color. In cross section some of the sherds have a dark gray 
or black interior. An unevenness of firing probably caused many of these 
minor color changes. 

HARDNESS: The hardness of the paste cannot be determined due to the ap- 
plication of a hardening agent. 


80 Letter from James B. Griffin, March, 1959. 

81 Quimby, The Goodall Focus. 

82 Cole and Deuel, Rediscovering Illinois, pp. 40-41. 
83 Quimby, The Goodall Focus, p. 71. 

84 Cole and Deuel, Rediscovering Illinois, pp. 40-41. 
85 Letter from James B. Griffin, March, 1959. 
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SURFACE FINISH: Smooth | 

DECORATION: There are two unzoned Bead of decoration on the rim; vertical 
rows of cord-wrapped stamped impressions, and below this, four horizontal 
rows of small: dentate stampings, set closely together. The outer lip appar- 
ently has been lightly: marked with a twig or paddle edge (?), and the 
inner lip exhibits a series of impressions possibly applied with a rounded 
stick. The body area is smooth and was not decorated. 

FORM: The walls of this subtype are thicker than ones found in Type 3A, 
averaging about. 10 mm. 

Rim: The rim is almost straight, or slightly outflaring. 

Lip: Flat lip, notched and ‘stroked on inner and outer edge, respectively 
Neck: Relatively straight 

Body: The: body is probably slightly elongated, or semi-globular. 
Base: The base is unknown, but was either semi-conoidal. or rounded. 

DIAGNOSTIC FEATURES OF TYPE: This subtype should probably be placed in 
the Type 3A category, but the association of this vessel with other types 
of a possibly later Middle Woodland time period coupled with the thicker 
walls, coarser paste, and’ cord stamping. prompted the author to place this 
vessel in a subtype category. 

TEMPORAL RANGES: The flat lip and dentate stamping on this ool certainly 
place it in the Middle Woodland time period, and Griffin believes this 
vessel fits into the Naples Dentate Stamped category in the Illinois Valley.86 
This classification indicates this type was probably contemporaneous with 
Type 3A, but its association im situ with Types 3B, 3C, and 3E indicates 
Type 3A (Subtype 2) has some temporal association with these possible 
later Middle Woodland types. 

GEOGRAPHICAL RANGE: Probably the same range as Type 3A 

RELATIONSHIPS: See Type 3A 


TYPE 3B (Middle-Late Middle Woodland ware) 


TEMPERING: Crushed crystalline rock that is very similar to the: tempering 
found in Type 3A; however, the grit particles in Type 3B are smaller 
and not as frequent as in 3A. | 

TEXTURE: The paste is very loose and crumbly, and appears laminated in 
cross section. The looseness and generally contorted appearance. of the 
sherd could be due in part to the intense firing or “baking” to. which it 
was evidently subjected; however, the paste also seems to have been poorly 
prepared. 


COLOR: The color of the sherd surface varies from gray- eon to .tan- nett 


but some of the variation is undoubtedly due to overfiring. The cross-sec- 
tioned interior ranges from a dark gray or black to.a.light tan color. 
HARDNESS: The hardness of the paste cannot be. determined due to the ap- 
plication of a hardening agent. 
SURFACE FINISH: Smooth 
DECORATION: Decoration on the rim is unknown; the body of the vessel is 
decorated with zoned or unzoned areas of vertical pnsetiee punctates. 
FORM: 
Rim: Unknown 


86 Letter from James B. Griffin, March, 1959. 
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Lipy Unknown 
Neck: Unknown > » 
Body: Unknown 
. Base: Unknown | PY wigs 7 
DIAGNOSTIC: FEATURES’ OF TYPE: ‘Zoned: or unzoned areas of fingernail 
punctations on a vessel with a rather friable paste. 


TEMPORAL RANGE: The zoned punctates reveal that this type could have 
been made during the middle part of the Hopewellian-Middle Woodland 
time period in’ the Illinois-Kankakee valleys, but the other ceramic types 
found in’ association with this sherd' and its Montezuma-like punctates 
suggest this type re in’a later» Middle. Woodland horizon (see re- 
lationships ) . 

GEOGRAPHICAL RANGE: Unknown | 


RELATIONSHIPS: ‘Because’ this type is represented by only two sherds, a 
definite relationship cannot be determined; however, there are two possi- 
bilities. The zoned punctate decoration is reminiscent of Montezuma-like 
punctates, but the tempering and style is not really that close to Monte- 
zuma.87 Griffin believes there is a better chance that it is related to 
Havana ware;88 if so, Type 3B is probably a subtype of Type 3A which 
shows definite relationships to Havana ware. The ceramic types found with 
the zoned sherd indicate a probable relationship to latter Middle Woodland 
ceramic styles as well as earlier Havana-Naples types. 


TYPE 3C (Middle-Late Middle Woodland ware) 

TEMPERING: Almost identical to tempering found in Type 3B. 

TEXTURE: Essentially the same texture as that found in Type 3B. The ma- 
jority of these sherds from one. vessel also indicates an intense firing or 
“baking.” 

CoLor: - The interior and exterior surfaces, of the sherds range from a tan- 
brown to a gray-brown or burned black. In cross sections the interiors of 
many of the sherds are. black. 


HARDNESS: The hardness of the paste cannot be determined due to the ap- 
plication of a hardening agent. 

SURFACE FINISH: The interior and exterior of the vessel hve been roughly 
smoothed; the exterior surface exhibits distinct wiping marks on the rim 
area. 

DECORATION: There is no decoration on the rim, although there is the pos- 
sibility of a crude attempt to create a horizontal zone line in the neck 
area. The lip surface has been finger twisted. Body decoration is unknown. 

FORM: © © 
Rim: Outsloping 
Lip: Originally round in cross section, but has been modified by the finger 

twisting . 
Neck: Slightly constricted 
Body: Unknown 
Base: Unknown 


87 Ibid. 
88 Ibid. 
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DIAGNOSTIC FEATURES OF TYPE: This type exhibits a crudely wiped outer 
surface and a finger-twisted lip. These two features are found on a rather 
poorly prepared, crumbly paste. 

TEMPORAL RANGE: The round lip and wiped surface indicate this type should 
be placed into a late Middle Woodland context. The paste preparation 
and surface finish are crude compared to Type 3A standards and are reminis- 
cent of the deterioration of ceramic styles during the late Middle Woodland 
period in the Illinois Valley (Weaver Focus). 


GEOGRAPHICAL RANGE: Pottery styles related to Marshall County Type 3C 
are to be found along the Illinois drainage, and up into lower Michigan 
via northwestern Indiana where they mark the closing phases of the Goodall 
Focus (Brooks Plain of the Muskegon Period) .89 


RELATIONSHIPS: This vessel type is probably related to some of the Weaver 
or Bluff wares of Illinois,99 or to Quimby’s Type IID (Brooks Component) 
of the Kankakee drainage and lower Michigan.91 


TYPE 3D (Middle-Late Middle Woodland ware) 
TEMPERING: Essentially the same as found in Types 3B and 3C 


TEXTURE: The paste is very friable and flaky; there is some evidence of a 
poor preparation and firing. 


COLOR: The sherd surfaces are tan or gray-buff with a dark gray or black 
interior revealed in cross section. 


HARDNESS: 2.4 


SURFACE FINISH: The exterior has been cord marked and roughly smoothed. 
Many of the cord markings are still plainly visible, and there is the pos- 
sibility that some of the surfaces were not smoothed. 

DECORATION: The outer surface has been cord marked and partially 
smoothed. Several narrow incised lines traverse the upper rim, but these 
could be the result of the wiping or smoothing procedure. A vertical cord- 
wrapped-stick impression was made on yielding clay along the outer lip, 
and below this embellishment a horizontal row of exterior bosses. 

FORM: 

Rim: Probably outsloping 

Lip: Slightly rounded and possibly finger twisted 
Neck: Unknown 

Body: Unknown 

Base: Unknown 

DIAGNOSTIC FEATURES OF TYPE: Impressions of a cord-wrapped stick or 
paddle edge on the outer rim and further decoration by means of exterior 
bosses on a roughly smoothed or wiped (?) cord-marked vessel. 

TEMPORAL RANGE: The cord-wrapped stick impressions, embossing, and espe- 
cially the rounded rim are found on late Middle Woodland ceramics in 
the Illinois Valley. Embossing is also found on Naples and Havana vessels. 
Thus this type could have had a middle to late Middle Woodland context 


89 Quimby, “The Archeology of the Upper Great Lakes Area,” in Archeology 
of Eastern United States, edited by Griffin, p. 102. 

90 Letter from James B. Griffin, March, 1959. 

91 Quimby, The Goodall Focus, p. 72. 
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in northern Indiana; however, the general appearance of these Marshall 
County sherds is still Weaver-like. 


GEOGRAPHICAL RANGE: Probably the same as Type 3C 


RELATIONSHIPS: The Weaver Focus marks the end of the Hopewellian period 
in Illinois,92 and Marshall County Type 3D pottery was probably made 
in the Kankakee drainage during this same time; i.e., the close of Goodall 
times. This pottery is probably closely related to Weaver Cord-marked or 
Weaver Plain.98 Quimby’s Type IID or Type III Goodall94 may also be 
related to this type since there is a possibility they were contemporancous. 


TYPE 3E (Middle-Late Middle Woodland ware) 

TEMPERING: Medium to fine crushed crystalline rock in smaller amounts 
than found in most of the other three types. 

TEXTURE: The paste is slightly compact and compares with that found in 
some of the 3A sherds. The interiors appear somewhat contorted, but 
are not porous. 

CoLor: The color of the vessel varies from a tan-buff to a gray-buff. The 
interior paste changes in color from buff and gray to a dark gray or black. 

HARDNESS: 2.4 

SURFACE FINISH: The vessel rim is lightly cord marked and superficially 
smoothed over in some places. The neck is smoothed over, and the body 
bears medium to fine cord marking. 

DECORATION: The exterior of the vessel is not decorated, but the inner lip 
has been modestly crenellated with a cord-wrapped paddle or stick. 

FORM: The rim and neck are thicker than the body of the vessel. 

Rim: Straight 

Lip: Relatively flat, but slightly insloping 
Neck: Straight or slightly constricted 

Body: Probably elongated or slightly rounded 
Base: Probably conoidal or semi-conoidal 

DIAGNOSTIC FEATURES OF TYPE: Flat-lipped, medium-tempered vessels with 
cord-marked and smoothed cord-marked surface and cord-wrapped stick 
or paddle impression on inner lip. 

TEMPORAL RANGE: Grit-tempered, cord-marked vessels such as Type 3E are 
found throughout Middle Woodland times as the typical “everyday” 
cooking vessel. The flattened rim indicates this vessel was undoubtedly 
made during the middle of this period, but its association with Types 3B 
and 3C reveals that this was possibly made during the latter part 
of the Middle Woodland period. A safe conclusion would be that Type 3E 
ranged from Middle Hopewellian times through the closing phases of 
the late Middle-Woodland. 

GEOGRAPHICAL RANGE: Similar grit-tempered, cord-marked vessels have 
been found in Middle Woodland-Hopewellian contexts all over the Great 
Lakes area. 


92 Wray, “Archeology of the Illinois Valley: 1950,” in Archeology of Eastern 
United States, edited by Griffin, p. 115. 

93 Ibid. 

94 Quimby, The Goodall Focus, pp. 72-74. 
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RELATIONSHIPS: : This: basic: Woodland: pottery is» probably: telated to most 
of the utilitarian ware of Middle: Woodland-Hopewellian complexes in 
the Great Lakes area, but the closest relationship can probably be found in 
the Havana Cordmarked type of Illinois.95 If this type was present in 
later Middle Woodland times, it could have been related to some of the 
Goodall Type IID pottery of northwestern Indiana and lower Michigan,96 
or Weaver Cordmarked of the Illinois, Valley.97 


4, LATE WOODLAND WARE’ © 
TYPE 4A (Late Woodland ware) © 


TEMPERING: Pulverized crystalline rock of fine to medium size composing 
a relatively small. proportion of the paste in some sherds. Quartz fragments 
are noticeable in the temper. . 

TEXTURE; The paste appears rather loose ite porous, and: in cross -section 
some sherds have a laminated appearance. 

COLOR: Color varies from a gray-buff to a rust-tan or tan- i eo on Pe outer 
surfaces of the, sherds. In cross section. some: of. the interiors. show a 
transition to a. darker gray. 

HARDNESS: 2.3-2.4 ers 

SURFACE FINISH:,. Vessel exteriors exhibit a medium to heavy cord marking, 
applied vertically with a cord-wrapped. paddle. 


DECORATION: Surface decoration does not occur in this type. 


FORM: Because only.a few rim sherds of this type are available for ‘study, 
the- exact form of these vessels: is not known, but it piaeel oh does 
not deviate from the usual Late Woodland type. 

Rim: Everted 

Lip: The top of the lip»is usually’ cord marked. Two variations of lip 
form can be distinguished: flat with slightly rounded edges or slightly 
insloping. 

Neck: Probably constricted 

Body: Probably. somewhat elongated or. globular ; 

Base: Depending on body shape either semi-conoidal or reauded 

DIAGNOSTIC FEATURES OF TYPE: The description of this pottery type closely 
approximates the description for the earlier Type 3E vessel, but a dif- 
ference can be found in the thickness of the vessel walls. The Late Wood- 
land 4A ‘ceramics reveal a thinner vessel wall (5-7 mm.) as compared to 
the thickness of the 3E type (10 mm: in the rim atea). Other diagnostic 
features include a tendency toward rounded lip edges, everted rims, and a 
smaller body size: 

TEMPORAL RANGE: Grit-tempered, cord-marked vessels such as this were 
probably made throughout the Late Woodland: period. 

GEOGRAPHICAL RANGE: Type 4A’was probably the basic utilitarian type 
of most of the western Great Lakes Laté Woodland groups, and other 


95 Griffin, “Some Early and Middle Woodland Pottery Types in Illinois,” in 
Hopewellian Communities in Illinois, edited by Deuel, PP 101, 104. 

96 Quimby, The Goodall Focus, p. 72. 

97 Wray, “Archeology of the Illinois Valley: 1950,” in Archeology of Eastern 
United States, edited by Griffin, p. 115. 
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related types are found throughout the eastern United States in Late 
Woodland contexts. 
RELATIONSHIPS: Quimby’s Type III vessels98 and other Lake Michigan wares 
undoubtedly provide the closest relationship to this. Marshall County 
| pottery. | 
TYPE 4B (Late Woodland ware) 

_TEMPERING: Crushed crystalline rock which has been added to the paste in 
small amounts. The grit fragments range from small to medium size, and 
appear to be coarser than those found in Type 4A. 

TEXTURE: Contorted and porous interiors are revealed in cross section; the 

“© ‘paste appears somewhat coarse in a few sherds. 

COLOR: Some of the sherds are a dark gray-buff or lighter buff color, and 
others show a transition to the lighter browns and tans. 

HARDNESS: 2.4 

SURFACE FINISH: Same as Type 4A 

DECORATION: » None 

FORM: Unknown due to the scarcity and fragmentary condition of. sherds 
from this ceramic type, but the shape is probably very similar to that 
described for Type 4A and the other Late Woodland vessels in the Lake 
Michigan area. 

Rim: The outer rim has been thickened to a wedgelike shape, often called 
a thickened rim strip. In shape the rim is outflaring. 

Lip: The top of the lip is usually narrow: (around 5 mm.) compared to 
the. lower rim (approximately 8 mm.) and is cord marked. 

Neck: Constricted 

Body: Probably globular or somewhat elongated 

Base: Shape probably dependent on body shape, but either rounded or 
semi-conoidal 

DIAGNOSTIC FEATURES OF TYPE: The thickened rim strip and heavier cord 
marking distinguish Type 3B from the closely related Type 3A ware. The 
thickness and wedge shape of the upper rim varies from scarcely noticeable 
to pronounced, but any suggestion of this upper rim shape denotes Type 
3B. 

TEMPORAL RANGE: Late Woodland times 

GEOGRAPHICAL RANGE: The exact geographical range is: unknown,’ but re- 
lated types are probably found scattered throughout the western Great 
Lakes region. This type was probably contemporaneous with Type 4A, 
and the two could have the same distribution. 

RELATIONSHIPS: Griffin feels that this pottery is related to some:of the 
types found in the Fort Ancient Aspect, and to ceramic material found on 
some Marion County, Indiana, sites.99 Like Type 4A, it undoubtedly 
has some telationship to Lake Michigan Woodland pottery, and the simi- 
larity of this type to a unit of the Canton ware (also called Maples Mills 
or Tampico pottery) found on the Clear Lake site in Illinois!00 bears out 
this fact. ; 


98 Quimby, The Goodall Focus, pp. 73-74. 

99 Letter from James B. Griffin, October, 1959. 

100 Fowler, “The Clear Lake Site: Hopewellian Occupation,’ in Hopewellian 
Communities im Illinois, edited by Deuel, pp. 138-39. 
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TYPE 4C (Late Woodland ware) 


TEMPERING: Very similar to the tempering found in Types 4A and 4B. The 
amount varies, but usually is found in small amounts. 


TEXTURE: Paste less porous and loose than that in Type 4A, and two sherds 
reveal a flaky texture; however, the sampling is actually too small to note 
definite differences between this paste and the others in the Type A series. 


COLOR: Brownish buff to a reddish tan. In cross section the sherds do not 
show an even firing, for the interiors of two are quite dark in some places. 


HARDNESS: 2.4-2.5 


SURFACE FINISH: The exterior surface is light to medium cord marked, and 
the interior has been smoothed. 


DECORATION: The only decoration is on the lip and consists of cord-wrapped- 
stick or -paddle impressions on the inner or outer edge, giving the lip 
a somewhat crenellated appearance. 


FORM: Form is not known due to a scarcity of this pottery type. The thickness 

of the vessel walls ranges from 5 mm. to 8 mm. 

Rim: Possibly straighter than on the other Type 4 vessels 

Lip: The lip on one of the sherds is slightly rounded, but the cord im- 
pressions have altered the shape. 

Neck: Unknown 

Body: Probably the same as other Type 4 vessels 

Base: Either conoidal or rounded 

DIAGNOSTIC FEATURES OF TYPE: Corded-stick impressions on the inside and 
outside lip. Other types exhibiting variations of cord-wrapped-stick im- 
pressions on the lip and rim would be placed into the same category. 

TEMPORAL RANGE: Late Woodland period 

GEOGRAPHICAL RANGE: Same as for the other Type 4 wares. This type 
was undoubtedly the decorated companion of Types 4A and 4B on many 
sites in northern Indiana and the surrounding area. 

RELATIONSHIPS: The use of a cord-wrapped stick or paddle as a decorative 
means on the lip and upper rim is found in Quimby’s Type III ware of 
northwestern Indiana and lower Michigan,191 and on other Lake Michigan 
ceramics. Marshall County Type 4C is probably most closely related to 
these neighboring types. 


TYPE 4D (Late Woodland ware) 


TEMPERING: Small pieces of quartz with occasional inclusions of other finely 
crushed crystalline rock 

TEXTURE: The paste is rather porous and resembles that found in the other 
Type 4 wares. 

COLOR: The outer surface is a light tan-buff and the inner surface has a 
tendency toward a gray-buff color. The interior is somewhat darker than 
the outer surface in cross section, but the variation is not great. 

HARDNESS: 2.4 

SURFACE FINISH: Exterior surface lightly cord marked, interior surface smooth 

DECORATION: Small, somewhat circular punctations are found on the rim 
area and extend over an unknown portion of the body. These punctates 


101 Quimby, The Goodall Focus, pp. 73-77. 
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appear to run in parallel arcs and are possibly part of a design or fig- 
ure (?) punched out in the clay. 
FORM: Only one sherd is available for study; therefore, the shape of the 
vessel is unknown. The lower rim wall is quite thin (4 mm.), and there 
is some suggestion of a thickened rim strip or rim area (6 mm.). 
Rim: Outsloping and short from neck to lip. 
Lip: The outer lip apparently has been flattened with a cord-wrapped 
paddle, producing a very narrow top. 
Neck: Constricted 
Body: Unknown 
Base: Unknown 
DIAGNOSTIC FEATURES OF TYPE: Arcs of small, somewhat circular punctates 
on the rim and shoulder of a thin-walled, lightly cord-marked vessel 
TEMPORAL RANGE: There is a possibility that this pottery type was made 
toward the beginning of the Late Woodland period.192 
GEOGRAPHICAL RANGE: Unknown 
RELATIONSHIPS: Unknown 


5. MISSISSIPPI WARE 
TYPE 5A (Upper Mississippi ware) 

TEMPERING: Finely crushed shell, most of which has been leached out of the 
sherds 

TEXTURE: Due to the leaching out of the shell temper, the paste appears 
very porous. The sherd interiors are also laminated and somewhat flaky. 

COLOR: Dark gray-buff to yellowish-buff or light buff sherd exteriors. Cross- 
sectioned interiors of some sherds are darker gray. 

HARDNESS: 2.4-2.5 

SURFACE FINISH: A majority of the rather small sampling shows fine cord 
marking on the exterior surface; however, one sherd has been roughly 
malleated. 

DECORATION: Some of the vessel rims and lips could have been decorated 
with cord-wrapped or plain-stick impressing, but this decoration has not 
been correlated with the known body type. 

FORM: The form of these vessels is not known due to the very fragmentary 
condition of the body sherds which constitute the entire sample. A rim 
sherd with some decoration on the outer lip has been found, but cannot 
be correlated with this body type. The sherds available for study reveal 
that the walls on some of these vessels were extremely thin. 

Rim: Unknown 
Lip: Unknown 
Neck: Unknown 
Body: Probably globular 
Base: Probably rounded 

DIAGNOSTIC FEATURES OF TYPE: Shell-tempered vessels with cord-marked 
exteriors 

TEMPORAL RANGE: This vessel type was probably made during late pre- 
historic times in northern Indiana, and is a representative of an Upper 
Mississippi cultural assemblage. 


102 Letter from James B. Griffin, October, 1959. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL RANGE: Similar shell-tempered pottery types are found in 
the northern Illinois River Valley, and in lower Michigan. 

RELATIONSHIPS: The ancestral types of 5A ware can probably be found in 
the Spoon River Focus of Illinois,193 but closer relationships can prob- 
ably be located in the Upper Mississippi complexes of northern Indiana 
and southern Michigan; namely the Fisher-Oneota foci and the Moccasin 
Bluff Focus. 


TYPE 5B (Upper Mississippi ware) 


TEMPERING: Fine to medium pulverized shell which has. not been leached 
out of the sherds. 

TEXTURE: The paste is fine and rather firm, but in cross section the interiors 
are laminated and somewhat porous. 

COLOR: Sherd exteriors exhibit a darker gray-buff color. The interior surface 
of the vessel is darker than the exterior, and one sherd reveals an almost 
black interior surface. In cross section the interior paste displays a rather 
uniform dark gray color. 

HARDNESS: 2.5 

SURFACE FINISH: Both the interior and exterior are smooth. 

DECORATION: None (?) 

FORM: 

Rim: Slightly outsloping. The rim is thick (8 mm.) compared to the 
body area (4 mm.) and is short from lip to neck. 

Lip: The outer lip is rounded and there is a pronounced channeling 
effect below the inner lip. 

Neck: Slightly constricted. The shoulder of this vessel is very pronounced. 

Body: Probably globular 

Base: Probably rounded 

DIAGNOSTIC FEATURES OF TYPE: Shell-tempered vessel with smooth exterior 
surface 

TEMPORAL RANGE: Probably the same as Type 5A 

GEOGRAPHICAL RANGE: A smooth-surfaced, shell-tempered type such as this 
is found in the northern Illinois Valley, northwestern Indiana, and lower 
Michigan. 

RELATIONSHIPS: This pottery type has counterparts in the Fisher-Oneota 
foci and other Upper Mississippi complexes in the lower Lake Michigan area. 


103 Ibid. 
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